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Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


tone Ground 


on your wrapper! 


TAKE ADVANTAGE, too, of International's 
Stone Ground promotional kit to help 
introduce and feature Stone Ground 
products in your shop. This kit includes 
streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 
wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, 
news ad proofs and merchandising sug- 
gestions. Ask for your kit when you order 
International's Stone Ground Whole 
Wheat Flour! 


hhternationa 


Write for details on Stone 
Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop. 


The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 
wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 
sales. 

Get in on this complete promotion — cash-in on extra 
whole wheat profits — order International’s Stone 
Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 
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~ Unife 
ad Chase bags—for we realize you expect every bag to 
¥ " 


quality is the mainspring in manufacturing 
safely carry your product to market. Up-to-the-minute 


eth ods for quality control . . . time-tested techniques in selecting 
ye the right paper or other material for maximum strength, 

minimum bulk .. . a material that’s also right for printing, handling 

» ...these are just a few of the reasons users know they can rely on 


Chase bags—time after time. 


Our 112th Year 
* ox 


BAG COMPAN Y 
Genera! Sales Offices: 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


BAG PLANTS ANO GALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
—A NATIONWIDE STAFF OF GAG SPECIALISTS 
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How Burton Koelkebeck helps 


make Commander Larabee 


“ 








"If this loaf of bread lived in Boston, 

it would speak only to the Cabots and 
the Lowells. That’s how good 

its pedigree is,’ says Burt 

Koelkebeck, one of our control chemists. 
“Just open up file «93-764 in our 
control lab and you'll know what I 
mean by pedigree,’ adds Burt. 

“It tells everything about the 


flour’s lineage . . . where the 
wheat came from .. . its ash, protein 
and moisture . . . and how the flour 


was bleached and blended. 
‘Then as a final check we bake a loaf from 
each run because we know you want bread that’s 
tall, tan and tasty. This is the 30 thousandth 
loaf baked in our labs last year. 


"We're like a bunch of G-Men, we don’t trust 


anyone ...or anything... especially when "They call us perfectionists .. . but what the heck. All this 
it concerns flour. Here I'm checking an order adds to the pedigree . . . helps vou make loaves that are 
while it’s being made to be certain it meets tall, tan and terrific. Tests like this give you more uniform 
your specs. We know uniformity is impor flour . . . better loaves . . . make Commander Larabee 
tant so we test each run several times. better to buy from.” 


- 
COMMANDER {4 F Ont tt Bakery Floursl 


LARABEE )} 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND- MINNEAPOLIS 
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CROP REPORT — A i959 U.S. 
wheat crop of 1,182 million bush- 
els has been forecast by the U.S 
of Agriculture in its 
crop of 


Department 
most recent report. A 
this size would be nearly a fifth 
less than the record 1958 produc- 
tion, but 10% more than the aver- 
age 
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ELIGIBLE WHEAT—No change is 
contemplated in the eligibility of 
white wheat and soft red winter 
wheat for export under Title | of 


Public Law 480, according to a 
statement from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
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ELBOW BEND—Spring wheat mill- 
ers, armed with driver and a full 
set of irons, recently made their 
annual safari to Winona, Minn., for 
a day in the fresh air. An account 
of the outing appears on 
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SOUTHWEST HARVEST — Trade 


comment and speculation about 
the yield and protein content of 
the new hard winter wheat crop 
grow in number each day that the 
Some specific 
appearing 
in regard to the crops in Texas and 


Oklahoma 


harvest advances. 


information already is 
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NUTRITION — Food is the basic 
need of people everywhere; a de- 
scription of the program of the In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Nu- 
National 
presented before the recent annu- 
al meeting of the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists 
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trition for Defense, as 


CANADIAN FLOUR —The output 
of wheat flour in Canada during 


April was 3,111,000 cwt., or an in- 


crease of 2% from the March 
output. Output was down 15° 
from April of last year, however 
Page 24 
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COMMITTEE APPROVES 
WHEAT BILL 


WASHINGTON — A 
committee of Congress June 16 ap- 
proved a new wheat bill for the crop 
years 1960 and 1961 which would 
basically fix a price support level 
for wheat producers who cut back 
their individual acreage allotments 
by 20% at 80% of parity. This com- 
promise measure would also cut back 
the 15 acre exemption allotment to 
12 acres for small farms. Officials of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
say the measure invites a veto which 
will be forthcoming since it violates 
or rejects the proposals repeatedly 
sent by the President to Congress. 
However, there is substantial doubt 
whether the measure will even ob- 
tain approval on the House floor. The 
legislative wheat picture is detailed 
in a story on page 6 with editorial 
comment on page 4. 


conference 





Monopoly Hearings 
In Bakery Industry 
Get Underway 


WASHINGTON George N. Graf 
reneral manager of the Quality Bak- 
ers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
New York, appeared before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee on monopoly in- 
vestigation June 16, setting forth a 
case for his collective group 

Mr. Graf presented figures to the 
subcommittee, which is headed by 
Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) to show 
that QBA had more than maintained 
its position in the bakery field al- 
though he charged that the competi- 
tive position of his organization was 
becoming worse due to invasion of 
the general bakery field by super- 
markets. Mr. Graf stated that he be- 
lieved that QBA could hold its po- 


sition or even gain ground as far as 


large wholesale bakeries are con- 
cerned. He said that QBA is pri- 
marily interested in management 


techniques and has the management 
to maintain its position 
HEARINGS, 


19,939,349 Cwt. Flour Ground 
In May; Output Above April 


By KENNETH W. WAKERSHAUSER, Market Editor, Northwestern Miller 


U.S. wheat flour production in May 


was 19,939,349 cwt 


and daily output 


for the 21 working days was 949,493 
cwt., according to estimates prepared 


by The 


Northwestern 


Miller's re- 


search and editorial departments 


Both production and daily 
from last 


rose from April, and 





offtake 
May 


U.S. Wheat Flour 


Production 
May, 1959 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
account for approximately 78.6% of the total 
U.S. wheot flour output. Figures for Buffalo, 
Kansas City ond Minneapolis represent 100% 


of production of those points 


weights 
Region— 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior Southwest 


SOUTHWEST 


BUFFALO 
CENTRAL & SO. EAST 
NO. PACIFIC COAST 


TOTAL 
Adjusted 


U.S. TOTAL 
DAILY AVERAGE 


Bureau 


- 


f Census reported 
885,000 daily) for April, 1959 
Bureau of Census reported 
20,000 daily) for May, 1958 


in hundred- 


May, !959 


908,780 
2,144,787 


3,053,566 
1,122,608 
4,898,674 


6,021,282 


2,264,897 

8,437,252 

1,895,331 

15,672,328 
78.6 


19,939,349 
949,493 


19,462,000 sacks 


19,321,000 sacks 


i le i 


and, apparently 
Although not 
of the months of 
to nave 
than did May 


at a more rapid pace 
so productive as most 
1958, May 
moved upward more swiftly 
of last year 


appe irs 


indicating 


that it will occupy a more productive 
position in the current calendar year 





NLRB Orders Hearings for Three Mills 


Unions at Buffalo 


In Dispute Between 


BUFFALO—The National Labor 
Relations Board June 15 ordered 
hearings on which of two compet- 
ing unions should represent em- 
ployees at three Buffalo flour mills. 
The hearings will be conducted in 
the U.S. courthouse here June 29 
for General Mills, Inc.; July 1 for 
the Pillsbury Co., and July 8 for 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


The hearings will explore all facets 


of the case, including the effect of 
the current labor-management con 
tract; whether the petitioner is a 


proper unit, and whether the Buffalo 
employees could be in a union sepa- 
that of the milling 
employees in other 


rate trom com- 


panies sections 
of the country 

Findings at the hearings will be 
forwarded to NLRB in Washington 
which, after study, will either order 
elections to determine to which of 
the two unions the employees wish 


to belong or order the petitions dis- 
missed 

The hearings are the result of the 
Buffalo Flour Mill Workers Union 





Independent, asking 


NLRB to vest 


bargaining rights for 1,800 mill work- 


ers here in their new 
inion, which was formerly Local 


The 1 
36 of the American 
Grain Millers, AFL-CIO 
1 secret ballot election 
dispute with AFGM 

The unior petitioned 


tatior 


Millir Co.. George 
Co., GMI 
Miller 


Pillsbury 


elections at the 
International Milling Co 

; Urban 
ind 


ranization 


ration of 
demanded 


to decide its 


represen- 


mills here of 


Standard 
Milling 
Russell 


The international union had placed 


Loca 6 under 
weeks ago and ousted 
This led to the 


independent union and 


to NLRB 
The trio of 

to forestall any 

and GMI 


pe nding 


had announced 
attempt by 


union 
view any 


trusteeship 
its officers 


hearing 
bargaining 
AFGM and Russell-Miller 
final 
the cases. Earlier the 


three 


formation of the 


petitions 


1s expected 


between 
Pillsbury 


outcome of 
independent 
that it 


would 
mills to 


UNION DISPUTE, | 


than May of last year did in calendar 
1958 

The rise in total May output over 
April of the current year takes on 
added significance because it was ac- 
complished with one less working 
day. April had 22 operating days, 
while May of last year had 21 

Total May offtake of 19,939,349 
cwt. represents an increase of 2.5% 
or 477,349 ewt. over April and 3.2% 
or 618,349 cwt. over May of last year, 
as Officially reported by the Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce 

The May output was below January 
and March, but above February and 
April (May of last year was out-pro- 
duced by January, March and April.) 
The January offtake, at 21,584,000 
cwt., was the best for 1959 to date; 
March offtake was 20,595,000 cwt 
February, the low month so far this 
year, had an official offtake of 18,- 
861,000 cwt., while April had 19,- 
162,000 cwt 

Comparing current May output 
with 1958, the estimated production 
of 19,939,349 cwt. was higher than 

(Tur t FLOUR OUTPUT, page ) 


Census Confirms 


1958 Flour Output 
Best in 10 Years 


Total U.S. wheat flour production 
in calendar 1958 was 246,155,000 cwt., 
a total of 7,267,000 cwt. or 3% above 
1957, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Production in 1958 was at 87.6% of 
total annual capacity, compared with 
86.65 in 1957, and marked the fourth 
consecutive year of steady increase in 
output 

On the basis of census bureau re- 
ports covering January through No- 
vember of last year, with December 
estimated, The Northwestern Miller 
predicted earlier this year that total 
1958 calendar year offtake would be 
the largest since 1948—-which it has 
now proved to be. Totals for the last 
four years of continuous increase in 


output are 1955—-225,648,000 cwt.: 
1956 229 758.000 cwt 1957 238,- 
RRR.000 cw and 1958 246,155,000 
cw 


The census report also shows that 
wheat flour mills in 1958 ground 562,- 
173,000 bu. wheat, and offal produc- 
tion for the year was 4,678,009 tons 

Production of rye flour for last year 
amounted to 2,034,000 cwt., compared 
with 2,073,000 ecwt. in 1957. Rye 
grindings amounted to 4 628,000 bu 

The Bureau of the Census tabula- 
tion represents total production of all 
commercial flour mills in the U.S 
About 97% of the totals were report- 
ed monthly during 1958 and 1957 by 
282 mills having a daily capacity ol 
401 cwt. or more, and the balance es- 
timated. The estimated portion is 
based on a survey of the smaller mills 
in 1950 

The U.S. total capacity figure is an 
average, taking into account mills 
which were dismantled during the 
year, and includes a few idle mills 
for which no definite information in- 
dicating that they are permanently 
inactive has been received 
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Congress Fiddles While Everybody Burns 


crying need for a satisfactory solution to the wheat 
problem. Rep. Page Belcher (R., Okla.) made an 
attempt but he did not get very far. But it was a 
valiant try even though his proposals did not meet 
with all round acceptance. 


OW MANY CALORIES are there in the 
He government's wheat hoard? The answer- 
84,375,000,000,000. Spelled out, it’s 84.4 trillion 
calories, and we believe it to be accurate, give or 
take a few million. Put to human consumption, 
those calories would provide 24 billion pounds of 
weight, and that is more than the whole popula- 
tion of the U.S. weighs now. If you don’t believe 
all this, you are welcome to count 'em yourself 
We didn’t. The U.S. Chamber of Commerce did 
the job 

The chamber figured on 1,350 calories in each 
loaf of bread, including heels, and 3,500 in each 
pound of weight; a bushel of wheat provides 6212 
loaves; there are one billion bushels of wheat in 
government hands; the population of the U.S. is 
175 million and the average weight per person is 
less than 131 lb.—that includes children, of course, 
so don’t worry too much about the diet, Dad 

All this mathematical thinking is engendered 
by a problem of considerable magnitude, the prob- 
lem of wheat which, like the poor and taxes, seems 
to be forever with us 

The fault lies squarely and firmly with Con- 
gress. The legislators are playing politics with 
agriculture and each side is attempting to make 
political hay out of what should be nonpolitical 
wheat. Although the farm bloc in Congress grad- 
ually declines in power as the shift in population 
gives the cities bigger delegations, Congress is not 
facing up to the wheat problem 

True, some farmers have been placed in such 
a state of dependency on government programs 
that any withdrawal will have to be gradual. An 
abrupt termination of government support would 
mean disaster for them. So, it follows, if we are 
to work out a solution, we must work on a long 
range basis. But the men in Congress seem incap- 
able of thinking beyond short term deals. The two 
bills reported upon in this issue deal only with 
1960 and 1961 crops 

Surely, some farsighted politician can see the 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is advocating 
one solution and it is at least worth kicking 
around. The chamber suggests that the govern- 
ment support the wheat price on the basis of the 
average three-year market price. Farmers would 
produce as much as they wished. But, argues the 
chamber, overproduction would drive down the 
price and, subsequently, the support. Eventually, 
the government would withdraw from the farm 
picture. The support program would serve as a 
stabilizer against wide fluctuations in price and 
temporary gluts in the market. 

Not perfect? You can see snags and snarls? 
Sure you can, but it is a lot more constructive 
than some of the ideas propounded in Congress in 
recent years. 

Constructive, at least, is the attempt by Con- 
gress to limit payments to individual farmers, 
corporations or other associations under loan pro- 
grams to between $35,000 to $50,000 for all crops 
produced on a farm. 


Some critics feel that this is little more than a 
beautiful gesture. They say it will not work ac- 
cording to the ideals of its major sponsor, Sen 
John J. Williams (R., Del.). Involved in these 
operations is the profit motive. There is nothing 
wrong with that. But there are some obvious loop- 
holes. The corporate soul is a fiscal matter. The 
corporation, like the amoeba, creates through di- 
vision. And that will be the way of it. And who is 
there prepared to criticize ingenuity? Private en- 
terprise will make a big end run round the Wil- 
liams’ strategy. Therefore, this is truly but a 
gesture and will not solve the problem. 

Congress is appointed to solve the problem 
and time is fast running out 


Mr. Bullis Forecasts More Plant Investment 


ARRY A. BULLIS, veteran milling executive 
H (retired chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc.), with a reputation for economic pre- 
science reaching far beyond the confines of the 
U.S., has predicted a new period of great plant 
investment somewhat comparable to that which 
took place in the period 1955-58 

How will the milling industry fare in this pre- 
dicted expansionist period? The larger units which 
make up the industry have already spent millions 
of dollars modernizing their plants. They are bud- 
geted to spend even more. What they have done 
and what they are doing is not “expansionist”, per 
se. because out of sheer necessity they are having 
to modernize their plants and a modernized plant 
inevitably means improved capacity. But more 
significant is the fact that the medium-sized miller 
and the small miller are coming to realize that 
they, too, must share in the modernization trend, 
or go to the wall 

Many have had to capitulate. But the remain- 
der speak optimistically of their ability to remain 


alive alongside the “big boys.” 


According to Mr. Bullis’ prognostications, the 





economic horizon is bright. The time is propitious 
for spending money on plant investment 

What has been happening in the last 15 months 
is that we have an economic recovery of probably 
$48 billion by the second quarter of 1959. This 
will be a recovery of two and two third times the 
maximum decline in the recession. Moreover, this 
recovery will have occurred with little, if any, 
inflation of prices, Mr. Bullis relates 

He declares: ‘We are getting this upturn large- 
ly as a result of the $100 billion plant expansion 
investment of 1956, 1957, and 1958, which was 
undertaken by business. This is a demonstration 
that it is possible to expand the American economy 
at a greater level than we had thought in the 
past.” 

Many of these small and medium-sized millers 
have had their rehabilitation plans prepared for 
some time now but held off implementing them 
when the recession hit the economy last year. Now 
is the time to take them out of the dusty pigeon 
holes and prepare the mill for those bigger orders, 
stemming from an increased and more prosperous 
population, in the upcoming scintillating ‘sixties 
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Members of MNF 


Committees 
Appointed 


CHICAGO—Millers National Fed- 
eration committees for 1959-60 have 
been appointed by D. H. Wilson, Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, president 
of MNF. All committees are named 
by the president except the executive 
and retirement committees which are 
elected by the board of directors. 

The term of committee service runs 
from the date of appointment until 
committees are selected the following 
year, which is usually the first month 
after the annual MNF convention 

It was noted that to an increasing 
extent the federation standing com- 
mittees are operating through sub- 
committees that are selected for spe- 
cific work. It was pointed out that 
once a policy is decided upon, it is an 
economy of manpower and expense 
to operate in this manner 

Nearly all the active committees 
meet once or twice during the year, 
primarily for the purpose of canvass- 
ing their field of responsibilities and 
to determine whether there is work 
for them to do. MNF officials pointed 
out that to a substantial extent, the 
work of the federation is carried on 
through its standing committees 

Members of the committees are 

EXECUTIVE — D H Wilson chairman 
W. H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., Inc Indian 
apolis; Ellis D. English, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co Minneapolis; Robert V. Harris 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich.; G. S. Ken 
nedy, Genera! Mills, Inc Minneapolis: Henry 
E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour Miils, Minneapolis 
John L. Locke, Fisher Fiouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle: J. A. Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha; R. G. Myers, Rodney Milling 
Co Kansas City; James L. Rankin, Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis: Elmer W. Reed, Kansas M 
ing Co., Wichita; Charles Ritz, Internationa 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. E. Skidmore, J 
Allen Smith & Co Knoxville, Tenn John J 
Vanier, Western Star M Co., Salina, Kansas 
R. D. Zumwalt, Burrus Mills, Inc Dallas 

AGRICULTURE (administration of agriculture 
laws) —Elmer W. Reed, chairman, Kansas M 
ng Co., Wichita; Atherton Bean, Internationa 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; W. G. Catron, Jr 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; Henry E. Kuehn 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; Dean M« 
Neal, Pillsbury Co Minneapolis; J. E. Skid 

(Turt MNF COMMITTEES, 





James 8S. Barden 


James S. Barden 
Appointed Miller 


Research Director 


MINNEAPOLIS 
has been named research director of 
The Miller Publishing Co., 
of The Northwestern Miller 
den wil 
activities of 
publications 

Mr. Barden is completing work on 
his doctorate in with 
cialization in methodology 


James S. Barden 
publisher 
Mr. Bar- 
be responsible for research 


the firm's seven business 


journansm spe- 


research 


at the University of Minnesota. In 
1957 he was appointed research fel- 
low and assistant director of the re 
search division at the university. He 
formerly was research assistant in 
the research division of the school of 
journalism at the university where 
he began graduate work in 1956 

A native of North Dakota, Mr. Bar 
den obtained a bachelor of arts de- 
gree in philosophy from the St. Paul 


Seminary 





International Wheat Utilization Committee 


Holding Organizational Meeting in Washington 


WASHINGTON— An organizational 
meeting of the International Wheat 
Utilization Committee convened in 
Washington June 15. The meeting 
which was called by Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, in ac- 
cord with agreement reached by dele- 
gates at the recent Food for Peace 
conference here in early May, is 
scheduled to continue through June 
17 

The major wheat exporting coun- 
tries represented at the Food for 
Peace conference in Washington May 


4-6—Argentina, Australia, Canada 
France and the U.S.—are members 
of the committee. The Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United 


Nations (FAQ) has also been invited 
to participate 

The Food for Peace conference dis- 
cussed general principles to guide ne- 
gotiations of the committee. The com- 
mittee’s task will be to discuss ways 
to translate these principles into ac- 
tion. Specifically, it is expected to con- 
sider ways to: 

Expand the 

* wheat trade; 
9 Increase use of wheat surpluses to 

‘ promote economic development 
and improve nutritional standards; 
3 Coordinate disposal programs for 
~* economic development with other 


world’s commercial 


development 
countries; 


4 Establish 


wheat to 
concessional 
ing commercial 


activities in recipient 


guidelines to provide 
individual countries 
while 
marketings; 


on 


terms, safeguard- 


~ Further assist the needy with di- 
oo. 


rect feeding programs such as 
school lunch projects, refugee feeding 
and resettlement; 


6 Place further emphasis on projects 
. 

foreign 
cies for economic development; 


to permit use ol curren- 


Further encourage the establish- 
° 
ment of national food reserves in 
countries or areas of greatest need 
BREA S THE STAFF ’ re 


Mayflower Installing 


New Conveying System 

FT. WAYNE, IND 
with the expansion of its plant here 
Mills is installing a new 
four-lift Allis-Chal- 


In connection 


Mayflower 
negative pressure 


mers Mfg. Co. pneumatic conveying 
system. Allis-Chalmers engineers said 
the expansion 1S made possible be- 
cause the new system will require 
one-fourth less the space of the sys- 


tem it is replacing 
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Billion Bushel Wheat Crop 
Estimated in June 1 Report 


WASHINGTON —A_ 1959 U.S. 
wheat crop of 1,182 million bushels 
has been forecast by the U.S, De- 
partment of Agriculture in its Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service crop 
production report of June 1. A crop 
of this size would be nearly a fifth 
less than the record 1958 produc- 
tion of 1,462 million bushels, but it 


would be 10% more than average. 
Prospective winter wheat produc- 
tion is estimated at 941 million 


bushels while conditions prevailing 
June |, the report said, point to a 


spring wheat crop of 240 million 

bushels. 

The estimated winter wheat pro- 
duction wou'd be nearly a fifth less 
that in 1958 but would be 16% above 


The 


bushels 


iverage estimate declined 15 
million from the May 1 fore- 
cast but still stood as the fifth largest 
from May 


Kansas and 


crop ol 


l, occurring 


record. Decreases 


largely in 


Nebraska, more than offset increases 
in Illinois, Michigan, Oregon and sev- 
eral minor producing states 
Second Highest 

The indicated yield of 23.2 bu. acre 
for harvest is the second highest of 
record, is well above the average of 
19.2 bu. but well below the record 
1958 vield of 28.4 bu. Yields per acre 
prospects for most states held the 
same or improved slightly over May 
l prospects but are lagging well be- 
hind 1958. As of June 1, no state ex 
pected to reach a new record high 
vield level but only four states ex 
pected vields to be below average 

In the last 10 years, the average 
change in the U.S. production esti 
nate from June 1 to harvest has been 
72 million bushels, ranging from a 
maximum of 179 million bushels to a 


bushels 


> million 


inimum of 











Attention was focused rather 
sharply on the central Great Plains 
at the turn of the month as wheat 
streak mosaic became more evident 


Early harvest in the southern plains 
and south Atlantic states produced 
favorable yields of high quality grain 
Hope persisted that the satisfactory 
yields would prevail during the north- 
ward migration of harvest. Heavy 
rains during late May and early June 
in some southern areas slowed har- 
due to wet fields and badly 
plants. Elsewhere prospects 


vest 


lodged 


generally improved during May as 

plants welcomed warmer tempera- 
tures and beneficial moisture 
Prospects by States 

Kansas production prospects de- 

clined significantly during May as 

wheat streak mosaic began to take 

its toll. An area encompassing about 


the central and west- 


ern part of the state failed to respond 


10 counties in 
satisfactorily to favorable 
moisture temperature. Much of 
this stunted in top and 
root development and heads are fail- 
ing to emerge from the The 
outturn of such fields will more 
than usually dependent upon opti- 
mum moisture and temperature dur- 
ing coming weeks when heads are 
filling. By early June combines were 
poised along the southern border 
awaiting favorable weather to begin 
harvest. For the state, 95% of the 
was headed and about a tenth 
turning 

Nebraska wheat fields struggled to 
develop at the pace of a month earlier 
but increasing resistance 
from light to heavy mosaic infesta- 
damaging hail in local areas and 
Hessian fly damage. There is also con- 

(Tu CROP REPORT, page ) 


spring 
and 


acreace 18 


boot 
be 


wheat 


encountered 


thon 
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Unsatisfactory Wheat Bills 
Set for Joint Conference 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Since the 
House completed its action on a 
wheat bill last week, Congress is 
facing the problem of reconciling 
two divergent measures. Neither 
the House bill nor the Senate bill 
satisfies anybody among the con- 
gressional farm groups, in the farm 
organization or in the administra- 
tion. 


Reconciliation of the two measures 
to a point where the White House 
can accept a compromise’ version 
seems unlikely. This situation means 
that for another year there will be 
a national wheat acreage allotment 
of 55 million; price supports at 75% 
of parity and an exemption from con- 
trols of wheat farms with 15 acres 
or less. 

This adds up to a rejection of the 
administration-Benson proposals for 
an adjustment of the entire wheat 
program 

As the House took up its floor con- 
sideration of the agriculture commit- 
tee wheat bill last week, Rep. Page 
Belcher (R., Okla.) offered an ad- 
ministration amendment to the com- 
mittee bill which would have provided 
a permanent program of 55 million 
acres, removed the 15 acre exemption 
and enfranchised all the previously 
exempted 15 acre farmers to vote in 
a marketing referendum. Failure of 
the referendum to pass would have 
fixed the level of price support at 50% 
of parity. However, in the event of 
approval of the national referendum, 
price supports would have been re- 


tained at 75% of parity as a maxi- 
mum and minimum. 
The Belcher amendment, with the 


backing of the administration and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
failed to pass in the House by a sub- 
stantial majority. This opened the 
way for consideration of the House 
committee bill which passed only by 
teeth—188 to 177 
Subsequently it was learned from 
congressmen of the Democratic side 
that the Republican floor leadership 
did not work too vigorously to per- 
suade wavering Democrats to vote 
down the committee bill although it 
was that many Democrats 
had little stomach for the measure. 

Here the divergent 
of the pending measures 

1. The bill would author- 
ize three for the wheat 
farmer (a) 65° of parity support 
for compliers with a pro-rata share 
of the acreage allotment of 55 mil- 
lion, (b) of parity support for 
farmers who cut back their allot- 
ment by 10% and (c) 80% of par- 
ity support for those who would 
plant 20% less than their allot- 
ment, 


the skin of its 


obvious 


are provisions 
Senate 
choices 


— 
49% 


* 


2. The House bill provides that 
the wheat farmer would have the 
alternative of complying with allot- 
ment of 55 million acres for which 
he would obtain only 50% of parity 
support or cut back his acreage by 
25% and obtain 90% of parity. 
However, the farmers taking the 
second choice would be given a 
payment-in-kind from Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks of wheat mak- 
ing up the difference between their 


production under the cut-back and 
normal yield for the farm. 


Neither of these measures conforms 
to the White House recommendations 
which have been submitted six dif- 
ferent times to Congress in an effort 
to compel the national legislature to 
take corrective action on a phase of 
the farm program which Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, now 
senses as a rising danger of great 
magnitude. 

The White House asked for a re- 
moval of the frozen 55 million acre 
national allotment in exchange for 
freedom to plant as individual farm- 
ers chose. It asked for a flexible level 
of support at the discretion of the 
secretary and an elimination of the 
15 acre exemption. In requesting a 
flexible price support level, the Pres- 
ident recommended a price support 
fixed on the basis of the immediately 
preceding three year national aver- 
age price. 

In all respects the pending legisla- 
tion from both chambers fails to re- 
flect the repeated recommendations 
of the White House. Unless the con- 
ference committee can make a mira- 
cle, any composite of the divergent 
measures will receive a veto. 





SHIPMENT OF NEW 
MILO STARTS 


* 

FT. WORTH—Goodpasture Grain 
& Milling Co., Inc., handled the first 
car of new milo shipped to Ft. Worth 
this season. The car was shipped 
June 10 by the W. C. Grain Co., Inc., 
of Raymondville, but was delayed in 
transit and did not arrive in Ft. 
Worth until June 14. The milo grad- 
ed No. 1 yellow with a test weight 
of 56.5 Ib. and a moisture content of 


12%. It was sold to the C-G-F Grain 
Co., Ft. Worth, at $2.45 cwt. deliv- 
ered which is equal to $1.98 cwt. 


f.o.b. shipping point. 





Pillsbury Expanding 
Ogden Grain Storage 


OGDEN, UTAH The Pillsbury 
Co. has started construction of a 
500,000 bu. storage bin at its plant 
here, an $80,000 project which the 
firm expects to complete later this 
summer. Plans call for a new type 
of flat construction, all-metal bin, 
instead of a vertical storage tank 

The new structure will be 100 ft. 
in width and 186 ft. in length, bring- 
ing Pillsbury’s storage capacity at 
Ogden to 2.5 million bushels. Accord- 
ing to C. K. Paxton, plant manager, 
the new bin will be connected with 
existing plant transportation fa- 
cilities. 





White, Soft Red Winter Wheat 
Still Eligible Under PL 480 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has stated, 
in response to inquiries, that no 
change is contemplated in the eli- 
gibility of white wheat and soft red 
winter wheat for export under Title 
I, Public Law 480. These wheats, in- 
cluding all subclasses of each, were 
made eligible for PL 480 export last 
summer. Subclasses included under 
the white wheat class are hard 
white, soft white, white club, and 
western white, and those under the 
soft red winter wheat classification 
are red winter and western red. 
Specifically, USDA declared: ‘The 
supply of these wheats on the basis of 
current outlook is sufficient to meet 
need for domestic utilization, ade- 
quate carryover, exports for dollars 
and exports under Commodity Credit 
Corp. credit and barter programs, 
and also provide quantities for export 
under PL 480, Title I.” 

The significant phrase in the gov- 


ernment document may be found in 
the last line of the statement read- 
ing and also provide quantities 


for export under PL 480, Title I.”’ 
Cutoff Point Fixed 
According to departmental experts, 


this means that USDA has fixed a 
cutoff point on these exports. This 
point, both for soft red and 


West Coast white wheat, will finally 
be determined by the crop report to 
be issued in July at which time USDA 
will sharpen its conclusions regarding 
the amount of those classes which 
may be available. 


Basically, the export policy is un- 


changed from last year when the 
government tailored its procurement 
authorization to fit its export ideas 
on this wheat 

Primarily, 
to prevent 
market 


this 
any 


policy is designed 
wildly leapfrogging 
similar to that which oc- 
curred two years ago on the West 
Coast. Indian export demands caused 
the market to run well above the loan 
ievel and day after day the subsidy 
was advanced to keep pace with the 
market. The result was that West 
Coast flour business operations, work- 
ing on a cash subsidy basis, were gen- 
erally a step off the market pace 

Similarly, in the soft red wheat 
area, USDA officials say they will re- 
quire PL 480 exports to fit into a con 
servative pattern so that the big cen- 
tral contract market at Chicago will 
not zoom into a runaway frenzy 


Check Rein on Exports 

All of this adds up to the fact that 
there will be a check rein on these 
exports and they will be controlled 
as they were a year ago through pro- 
curement authorization restraints. PL 
180 export movements of soft wheat 
will be geared to a proportionate ad- 
justment of the over-all demand as 
compared with production for this 
year and last. 

A good market guide by which to 
measure the effects of soft wheat ex- 
ports this year will be to use total 
exports of these classes from last 
year’s crop in comparison with pro- 
duction this year and last, weighted 
by internal demand factors, dollar ex- 
port buying plus barter requirements. 
Thus the market analyst may obtain 
a running check on calls on the soft 
wheat areas for export supply under 
PL 480. 
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Druce 


Herman L. 


Herman L. Druce 
Appointed to New 


Morrison Position 


DENTON, TEXAS 
Druce was named to the new ap 
pointive office of vice president of 
traffic and grain supply of the Mor- 
rison Milling Co., Denton, at the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders and 
directors of the firm. Mr. Druce was 
previously appointive vice president. 

All officers were reelected, includ- 
ing E. W. Morrison, Sr., president; 
E. W. Morrison, Jr., executive vice 
president, and Myrtle L. Morrison, 


Herman L 


vice president, inactive. Appointive 
officers named were Delbert S 
Prideaux, vice president of produc- 
tion; Mr. Druce; Pare’l Milchan, 


treasurer; Philip E. Buzick, secre- 
tary; Milton M. Hill, assistant treas- 
urer, and E. W. Morrison, Jr., 
sistant secretary 

Mr. Druce joined the Morrison or- 
ganization in April, 1953, following 
23 years’ experience in the traffic 
department of General Mills, Inc 
He served GMI at Wichita Falls, 
Oklahoma City and El Reno as 
sistant southwestern traffic manag- 
er. Since joining the Morrison staff, 
Mr. Druce has been in charge of 
traffic and grain supply. 

E. W. Morrison, Sr., reported that 
the fiscal year ended April 30 was 
the third most successful in the com- 
pany’s history from the standpoint 
of net profits, and second in maxi- 
mum production. He reported 
that the modernization program 
which was started some years ago 
is continuing 


as- 


as- 


also 


“BREAD 


GMI to Send Relief 
Flour Through Seaway 


BUFFALO— General Mills, Inc., has 
announced receipt of an order for 4.5 
million pounds of foreign relief flour 
from the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture for shipment through the St 
Lawrence Seaway 

Some of the flour already has been 
moved to the Merchants Refrigerat- 
ing Co., pending arrival of the first of 
three foreign ships that will carry the 
flour. The foreign country to which 
the flour is consigned was not known 
immediately 

The first of the foreign ships that 
will carry the big shipment was ex- 
pected to arrive here about June 15 
Two others, including one large ocean 
freighter reported to be around 9,000 
tons, are expected later in the month 


S THE STAFF Ss re 
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Annual Golf Party at Winona: 
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Ellou Bend Starts Promplly--and Fun Begins 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 


Associate Editor, The Northwestern Miller 


The annual meeting of the “Elbow 
Bend Golf Club” opened promptly 
June 11 with greetings from person- 
nel of the host Bay State Milling Co 
as a bus full of spring wheat millers 
arrived at the Winona Country Club 


George Kelley, Bay State's ex- 
ecutive vice president, in addition 
to being an accomplished host, 
proved again that he also carries a 
potent rabbit's foot in his pocket. 
Mr. Kelley has a great record for 
selecting the right kind of weather 
for the elbow bend golfers. This 
year for a few minutes, it looked as 
if his rabbit’s foot had lost its 
charm, when a sudden storm loom- 
ed over Winona’s Sugar Loaf hill- 
top. However, the rain lasted only 
a short time, and while a few of 
the sluggers got a bit wet, the cool 
breezes that followed made an ideal 
day for golf. 


There were 32 golfers who took to 
the fairways this year and about two 
dozen others who came for the dinner 
and club house sports. It was the 
18th of these happy gatherings, which 


were originally initiated by Frank J 
Allen, Si former Bay State vice 
president and general manager, who 


retired. Mr. Allen attended 
and while he did not play 
he enjoyed the visiting just as 


is now 
of course 
golf 

much 


Jim Pehle, King Midas Flour Mills 
who must be the milling industry's 
best and most consistent golfer, again 
won the low gross honors with a 75 
over the difficult Winona layout. He 
helped his foursome (FE. F 
Heberling, Bay State Milling Co., 
Fred Atkinson, Atkinson Milling Co., 
and Wayne Wilson, Pillsbury Co.) to 
come through with the low net score 


also 


George Pillsbury, Pillsbury Co., 
runner up in the low gross classifica- 


was 


tion with an 80, and Mark Heffel- 
finger, Russell-Miller Milling Co 
keeping his long drives pretty well 


under control, took the low net 
with a 71. Other hot shot 
won pr'zes were N. G 

Bay State’s Chicago office, Lee 
den, International Milling 
neapolis, and G. L. Van Lannen 
bard Milling Co., Mankato 
gross prizes went to the 


prize 
golfers who 
Anderson of 
Wal 
Co., Min- 
Hub 
The high 
fourscme of 


tobert Brotherton, Bay State Milling 
Co., Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Louis Back, La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing, and W. F. Ling: 
The Northwestern Miller 
eee 
The man who took the prize fer 
the most strokes on the horrendous 
No. 4. certainly one of the world's 
toughest golf holes, was Lee Minard 
Bay State traffic manager, who on’y 
barely won this honor from some 
close competition with an 11. Last 
year this award went to Paul Roth 
well of Boston, Bay State’s board 
chairman, and Bob Stephenson, Bay 
State’s sales manager, who awarded 
the prizes, told the group that this 
embarrassing lapse of golfing form 


reason Mr. Rothwell did not 


was the 


play this year. The real reason, 
though, was a sprained back and Mr 
Rothwell vowed to give No. 4 another 
battle next season 


Mr. Rothwell had a much better 
“go” than a golf match, however, as 
he established a private bookmaking 
operation on the No. 3 tee, offering a 
25¢ wager to any golfer who thought 
he could put the ball on the 
And he racked up several 
profit with no effort at all 


green 
dollars 


Charles Yager of the Modern Mill- 
er, Chicago, who was. struggling 
through his annual golf game with a 
set of borrowed clubs, thought he had 
the problem solved at one point dur- 
ing the afternoon. He hit his two best 
shots on a long par-five hole and tak- 
ing careful aim at the pin put an 
approach inches from the hole for a 
“kick away” birdie. He wondered why 
his opponents also were smiling hap- 
pily about his good fortune, until 
they pointed out that he had hit his 
ball to the wrong green 


eee 
The rough spots on the Winona 
course are really rough but when a 
golfer went into the briars to look 


for his wayward shot, if he could not 


find his own he generally came up 
with one, or sometimes two, that 
some brother in distress had left. It 


know sometimes that 
breaking a new trail 


is comforting t 
you are not 


Most of the Minneapolis millers 
went to Winona in a special bus, ar- 
ranged by Hill Clark of the Colton 


Economic Service. On the way south 


the bus picked up some passengers at 
Red Wing, but made the return 
deliver 
Minneapolis 
a plane con- 
Chicago 


jour- 
ney non-stop in order t some 


Chicago visitors at the 


airport in time to make 
nection 


home. Among the 





; 


Gathered in conversation, left to right, at the 18th annual spring wheat millers 
Kuehn, executive vice president, King 


golf party at Winona are Henry E. 


group were Dick Wilson, Eckhart 
Milling Co., president of the Millers 
National Federation, and John Sher- 


lock of the federation staff. Another 
miller who came from quite a dis- 
tance was Frank (Cal) Blodgett of 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville 
Wis 
eee 

The Bay State hosts were on hand 
in full force to make their guests 
comfortable in every way and did an 


excellent job of it. Headed by Messrs 
Rothwell, Allen and Kelley, the other 
hosts were M. A. Laberee, treasurer; 


R. R. Brotherton, vice president 
(production); Paul Miner, vice presi- 
dent (sales) Robert Stephenson, 


sales manager; E. F. Heberling, divi- 
sion sales manager; Al Doerer, divi- 
sion sales manager, and N. G. Ander- 
son, sales, Chicago; David Wynne 
secretary and comptroller; John An- 
derson, millfeed sales service man- 
ager; R. E. McCormick, laboratory 
director Lee Minard, traffic man- 
iger; Floyd Voss, purchasing agent 
and Joseph Rabasa, export manager 


Picnic Scheduled 
BUFFALO—-The Niagara 


Section of the American 
of Cereal Chemists will 


Frontier 
Association 
hold its an- 
Transit Rd., Or- 
June 20, according 


nual picnic at 390 


chard Park, N.Y 


to an announcement by Franklin P 
Wagner, Feedstuff Laboratories, sec- 
tion secretary tobert Van Burek 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc., is general 


airman of the event 


Paul Gerot to Speak 


MINNEAPOLIS Paul S. Gerot 
president of the Pillsbury Co., has 
bee! scheduled to speak at the 
Fourth International Food Congress 


Lausanne 
subject is 
Manufacturers 

Supermarket 


held in 


Gerot's 


which is being 
Switzerland. Mr 
“How American Food 
Met the Challenge of 
Lyx elopment 









Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; Fred M. Atkinson, chairman of the board, 


Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis; Louis W. Back, president, La Grange Mills, 
Red Wing, Minn.; John J. Sherlock, secretary-treasurer, Millers National Fed- 


eration, Chicago, and Paul T. Rothwell, Boston, chairman of the board, Bay 


State Milling Co., which stages the event. Fifty millers from Minnesota, Wis- 


consin, Illinois, Massachusetts aad Missouri attended the event. 











Max Milner 


Max Milner Leaving 


K-State to Take 
UN Position 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS 
sas State University Max 
Milner, has selected for inter- 
national responsibilities with — the 
United Nations Organization. H 
to be senior food technologist in the 


A Kar 
smentist 
been 


food conservation division of the 
United Nations International Chi 
dren's Fund, with headquarters in 


the UN Building in New York City 
beginning Aug. 1 
Prof. Milner is to plan and impk 


ment a research program in tech 
nological aspects of high-protein and 
other foods for food-deficient areas 
of the world. He will work with er 
gineers and nutritionists in analyzing 
and developing procedures to process 
foods, test their acceptability, and 
market them in connection with the 
UNICEF, Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization (FAO), and the World 
Health Organization (WHO). Prof 
Milner also will maintain liaison with 
professional, governmental and ir 
dustrial persons associated with food 
technology 

A member of the 


K-State staff 


since 1947, Prof. Milner has resigned 
effective July 31. During his mors 
than 12 years on the K-State staff 
he has been author or co-author of 
more than 60 professional and sc 
entific journal articles dealing with 


various problems of food technology 
In addition to his work at K-State 


Prof. Milner has been sent abroad 
twice within the last five years as 
a food technology consultant to 
Rome, Italy, and Israel in 1954 and 
to Israel in 1958. He aiso has been 
a research consultant with Cargill 


Inc., Minneapolis; Midwest Research 
Institute, Kansas City, and Spreck« 
Sugar Co., San Francisco 
ereac is TH 
BOXCAR ACTION UNLIKELY 
OTTAWA 
in the House of Commons here, Gor 
don Churchill, trade 
he doubted if any action would be 
taken regarding the supply and dis 
tribution of boxcars in western Can 
ada prior to the close of the 


© eTarr ’ re 


Replying to a question 


minister said 


current 


crop year on July 31. He did not 
think the boxcar problem a pressing 
one, but he added the government 


is still considering the recommenda 
tions of the Royal 
the supply and distribution of box 


cars on the Canadian 


Commission on 


prairies 
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Steady Old Crop Flour Prices 
Force Buyers to Fill-In Basis 
As Harvest Gains Momentum 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


Northwestern Miller Market Editor 
A )UR buying across the U.S. in 

the seven-day period ending June 
16 was confined almost exclusively to 


one and two-carlot sales for fill-in 
until new crop offerings are avail- 
able. If any factor set the period 
apart from previous weeks it was 


probably this heightened pace of 
piecemeal purchasing. Coupled with 
this was a marked drop in flour mill 
running time 

Another fact became increasingly 
obvious as the week moved along 
neither bakers nor millers were anxi- 
ous to press for new crop flour busi- 
ness at the existing stage of the har- 
vest. Bakers and jobbers recall the 
prices paid for flour last fall and win- 
ter, then draw the conclusion that 
current levels are too high. Millers, 
for their part, do not know just where 
new crop levels should be pegged. The 
crop is proving to be of record pro- 
portions, but not likely to loom quite 
as large as last year 

It is still too early to make any 
hard and fast statements, but wheat 
coming into Southwest terminals the 
past week was light on protein. For 
another thing, growers appear to be 
putting large amounts of new crop 
wheat under government loan, but 
just how much is still an unknown 
quantity. Until it is more clearly seen, 
this factor, too, will hamper stabiliza- 
tion of the new crop wheat and flour 
price structure 

The net result of the hesitancy en- 
gendered by these imponderables was 


one of the lowest levels for sales in 
the crop year. Sales by mills of the 
Southwest barely reached 21.5% of 
five-day capacity, while mills in the 
central states-southeast reported a 


figure of 45-50% of capacity. In the 
spring wheat mills area sales barels 
hit 25% of capacity 

Preduction by mills of the U.S. the 
past week amounted to 100% of capa- 
city, compared with 103° the previ- 


ous week and 101° a year ago. (See 
tables on page 9.) 
* 
Spring Sales Meager, 
. . 

Production Lighter 

Spring wheat flour sales were al 
most non-existent the past week, fall- 
ing back to 25% of five-day milling 


capacity, or within a single point of 


the crop year low is buyers turned 
their eves to the Seuthwest harvest 
which currently is moving to the cen- 


ter of the stage. Sales for the pre- 
vious week and the comparable week 
of last year were at 36% of capacity 
will reach 
contracts in 10 
i little farther, 
out now. This 
however, does 


Some buvers of 
the end of their old 
davs to two weeks or 
and seme running 
depletion ef contracts 
not mean that full-scale bookings of 
springs will follow. Actually 
already facing the need to buy are 
purchasing from jobbers and resellers 
to avoid large commitments at 
ent mill prices 


SDrIngs 


are 


those 


pres 
It is to be exnected that sales will 
rise within the next few 
likely, also, that the business will bo 
consummated on a_ hand-to-mouth 
basis. Spring wheat flcur buyers are 
not interested in price levels approxi 
mately 40¢ over those which existed 
during previous buying periods 


weeks. It is 





Spring quotations were 
strong all of last week, even after 
a mild recovery in millfeed levels 
gave leeway to shave 2¢ from spring 
patents June 9. Prices held the new 
level all of the period, and then began 
to climb again June 15. 


fairly 


The most noticeable change of the 
period ccecurred in flour mill running 
time, which failed to make any more 


than a fair showing in the spring 
wheat mills area. Mills of the in- 
terior Northwest managed to grind 


out a fairly strong five days, but Min- 
neapolis showed hardly more than a 
good three-day run. The end result, 
of course, was a level of shipping di- 
rections barely equal to 72% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 75% the 


previous week and 97% a year ago 
Sales were equally slow for the 
family flour mills, with prices un- 
changed. 
The spring wheat clears market 


continued to display strong prices and 
somewhat scarce supplies 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 77% of 5- 
day capacity, compared with 89% 
both the previous week and a year 
ago. Production by mills of the in- 
terior Northwest was at 102% of 
capacity, compared with 106% the 
previous week and 108% a year ago 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
was 94% of capacity, compared with 
101% a week earlier and 102% a year 
earlier 

Quotations June 12, carlots bulk 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat standard 
patent bakery flour $5.4975.64, 
spring short patent $5.59@5.79, spring 
high gluten $5.94@6.04, first clear 
$5.05@ 5.30, whole wheat $5.4945 59; 
advertised brands of family flour 
$7.10 


Volume of Sales 
Light in Southwest 


A few more buyers of hard winter 
wheat flour exhausted their bookings 
last week and started buying on a 
p.d.s. basis, but the volume moved 
was still small. 

The mills in the 


sales volume for 


‘ities 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 














Southwest last week amounted to 
21.5% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 21% the previous week and 35% 
a year Only about 14.5% was 
credited to government and export 
orders 

Bakery flour prices were unchanged 
and most buyers continued to order 
against flour which has been on the 
books for some months. Despite those 


avo 


few now forced into p.d.s. purchases, 
most buyers still have flour on the 
books that will last them through 
June. Some have enough to tide them 
over well into July. New crop talk 
has been very limited 

Millers are in no position to esti- 


mate costs until more is known about 
the crop. Bakers seem to realize this 
fact, so they are not pressing. Har- 
the new wheat crop is pro- 
ceeding briskly. Therefore, it may not 
be too many weeks before the peak 
of the movement is reached. On the 
early arrivals, millers have expressed 
concern over the lack of protein. Di- 
rections on bakery flour fairly 
good, possibly improving with 
the picnic and bun full 
swing 


vest of 


are 
some 


season in 


Family flour purchasers are mostly 


on p.d.s. now. Users are buying hand- 
to-mouth and awaiting crop develop- 
(Tur MARKET SUMMARIES, page 2s) 





Durum Prices Weaken Despite Light Level 


Of Offerings; Semolina Buying Sluggish 


Fete prices were marked by 
a somewhat weaker undertone 
in the seven-day period ending June 
16, although mills at Minneapolis 
quoting semolina as nominally) 
unchanged. Durum wheat receipts, at 
10% cars for the period, seemed al- 
most adequate for the reduced level 
of mill operations 


were 


were nil and the 
buying that did take place was con- 
fined to a few scattered cars. Al- 
though durum mill production § re- 
mained slightly in excess of five days, 
it continued to show a steady decline 
Mills are hoping that production will 
be stabilized by macaroni manufac- 
turers taking on additional supplies 
before their annual two-week shut- 
down in July 


Semolina sales 


The latest report on the new durun 
crop placed growth at 89% of nor- 
mal on June 1, 


Production by durum mills last 
week amounted to 107 of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 108° 
the previous week and 124% a year 


ago 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis June 12 were 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.40@2.43 

Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.39@2.4! 

Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.38@2.39 

Medium No. | durum or better 2.36@2.39 

Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.35@2.38 

Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.33@2.37 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting to 

The Northwestern Miller n sacks, based on 
five-day week 

5-day wk Wkly. § 

ca pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

June 7-14 162,500 173,54 107 

Previous week 162,500 75,628 08 

Year > 56.500 94'718 24 

Crop year 

production 

July 958-June 14, 1959 8.960 40! 

July 957-June 15, 1958 8,570,340 
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Millfeed Prices 
Strengthened as 
Flour Grind Dips 


NCREASED demand for formula 
W tects and a sharp dip in flour 
mill running time tended to keep 
millfeed quotations fairly strong 


throughout the seven-day period end- 
ing June 16. Generally, the heighten- 
ed call coincided with the completion 


of field work in many areas. Price 
gains were mild, rather than spec- 
tacular 


Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 48,774 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,247 tons 
in the previous week and 47,481 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Prices advanced 50¢ 
to $2 here the past week, mainly on 


the strength of improvement else- 
where and the resulting spread of 
favorable price pressure into the 


spring wheat mills area. There was a 
moderate amount of local buying, 
too, mainly middlings. It was the sec- 
ond week of price improvement, and 
resulted in a clean up of supplies at 
most mills by the 
June 12 

As the new week opened June 15, 


close of business 


there were few middlings available 
locally, but little demand either 
Prices remained strong and some 
mills were quoting for shipment the 
week of June 29 

Quotations June 12: Sacked bran 
$324 32.50 (up $1), standard mid- 
dlings $33.50@34 (up $1.50); red dog 
$38@41 (down $1); bulk bran $27@ 


28.50 (up 50¢), middlings $27.50@ 28 
(up $1@2) 

Slackening demand 
factor in mill- 


Kansas City: 
was the predominant 


feeds. Mixers were not active buyers, 
and mill door sales also slowed for 
most firms. Mills continued to run 


fairly well and, for the Southwest as 
a whole, production was off only 
slightly compared with the previous 
week. Offerings were ample in rela- 
tion to demand and some cars offered 
could not be moved Quotations June 
15, carlots: Sacked bran $29.754 
30.50, sacked shorts $404 40.75; bulk 
bran $25.754 26.50, bulk middlings 
$31.50@ 32.25, bulk shorts $34.754 
35.50 

Ft. Worth: 
improved last 


Demand for millfeed 
week and offerings 


for immediate shipment continued 
ight. Quotations June 12, burlaps 
Bran $39.50040, gray shorts $494 
49.50 (bulk $3 less); bulk middlings 
$40.50; bran was unchanged to 50¢ 
higher, shorts were $2.50 to $3 high- 
er, and middlings $3.50 higher than 
same time the previous week 

St. Louis: A stronger tone devel- 
oped last week, following a small 
improvement in formula feed sales 
Mixers were inclined to add to in- 


ventories to take advantage of the 
attractive prices on millfeeds and to 
build their stocks in advance of flour 
mill shut-downs for fumigation and 
repairs before new crop operations 

Demand was mostly centered 
around bulk middlings and prices 
were $3 higher for the week. Mills 
generally report their production sold 
ahead week. Bulk bran, how- 
ever slower to move and prices 
were unchanged. Quotations June 12: 


for a 
was 


Sacked bran $35.50@36, sacked 
shorts $40@40.75: bulk bran $314 
(Turn t MILLFEED, pace ) 
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Light New Crop Marketing 
Strengthens Wheat Futures 


Veet futures derived con- 
siderable strength in the sev- 


en-day period ending June 16 from 
the latest government forecast which 
cuts 15 million bushels frcm the new 
hard wheat harvest, and the fact 
that much of that crop appears to 
be headed for the government price 
support program 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
June 15 were: Chicago—July $1.87G 
187%, September $1.91@1.90%, De- 
cember $1.96424 4%; Kansas City 
July $1.85@185%, Septembe! 
$1.87%, May $1.91%; Minneapolis 

July $2.08%, September $2.03% 

The July future at Kansas City 
climbed most of last week, climaxed 
over the week end by a spurt which 
carried it still higher on June 15 
Such gains, in the face of the new 
crop harvest, gave credence to earlier 
forecasts that the increase in storage 
facilities, plus some prices 5 to 15¢ 
under government loan, would be- 
come a major market factor. Al- 
though a good share of the early 
wheat harvested in Oklahoma was 
sold on the open market, it 
that the bulk of the crop now is go- 
ing into storage 

Exports of wheat were light, 
though substantial business is pend- 
ing and, thereby, lending support to 
the firm price structure. India pur- 
chased 60,000 tons of Gulf hard wheat 
and Yugoslavia lifted 350,000 bu. At- 
lantic hard wheat. In the offing is 
an agreement with Poland for the 
purchase of 3.7 million bushels of 
U.S. wheat and the new Brazilian 
authorization, involving wheat 

Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis 
showed signs of bouncing back June 
15, after a of setbacks the 
preceding week. Although the pre- 
mium was unchanged at the 
close, prices were pulled higher by 
a 1%¢ advance the July 
future 

A sharp drop in flour mill running 
time at Minneapolis, accompanied by 
a lack of interest in cash offerings 
of wheat, contributed to the rather 
noticeable break in premiums last 
week, particularly in the 17% pro- 
tein bracket 

Between June 8 and 


appears 


also 


series 


base 


in basic 


12 premiums 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect June 15 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 55,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 16%¢ bu.; from St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 155,¢ bu. The 
above adjustments apply on flour sold 
and shipped from Canada to destina- 
tions designated with bills of lading 
dated prior to 1959 opening of Lake- 
head navigation. On shipments of 
flour from mills with bills of lading 
dated on or after opening of naviga- 
tion, reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1',¢ bu., Bay Port area 
l¢ bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 





were off 3¢ on all classes of springs 
through 16% protein and 5¢ down 
on 17%. Declines occurred, actually, 
in the face of receipts of only 878 
cars at Minneapolis, compared with 
1,067 cars the previous week, accen- 
tuating the lack of interest 

The week closed June 12 
net of ‘%¢ in the asic July 
future, but the resurgence over the 
week end swept away the loss June 
15 and pushed the basic future an- 
other 1%¢ ahead. Minneapolis July 
wheat closed on June 15 at $2.08 
Wheat of ordinary protein closed at 
the basic future to 4¢ over; 11% 
was 1@5¢ over; 12% was 3@8¢ over; 
13% was 10@13¢ over; 14% was 15@ 
18¢ over; 15% was 18@2l¢ over; 
16% was 25@29¢ over and 17% pro- 
tein spring wheat was 33@37¢ ove! 
July 


with a 


loss 


were light 
buying in- 
8.) 


Durum offerings, too 
and there was a lack of 
terest. (See tables on page 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 12 
shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Is 


ary 
Protein 
Protein 
Protei 
Protei 
Prote 

Prote 

Protein 


$2.06% @2.10% 


39% @? 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One No. |! 
One discount each pound 
55 ib 
To 
58 Ib 
13% 
15% 


17° 


cent premium for heavy 


cent under 58 to 
basis ! 
12% 
14% 
16% 


arrive div 

13.5% 
protein 
protein 
protein 


DNS or | 
protein $ 
protein $ 

$ 


protein 


pt 
moisture 
$2.17% 
$2.25% 

$2.41% 


NS 


33% 


Values Adjusted 

Readjustment of low protein wheat 
values toward a new crop 
brought about declines of 4@9¢ 
protein levels below 12° and about 
l¢ on higher protein types on the 
Kansas City cash market. The burden 
on ordinary protein was accentuated 
by evidence in early new crop receipts 
that such quality grain will be rela- 
tively plentiful this year. There 
question mark on the abundance 
better protein types 


basis 


on 


iS a 


of 


Considerable new wheat, 
from southeastern Kansas, arrived at 
Kansas City this week and met fairly 
demand at the reduced price 
The grain was generally high 
in test weight and moisture and low 
in protein, although a few c of 
protein, considering the origin, 
were included. Reports from southern 
markets also indicated moderate pro- 
tein in Oklahoma, except for 
the southwestern where a 
smaller crop which was subjected to 
drouth is producing some protein of 
good quality. Texas wheat 
making a better protein showing this 
year 

Little southern wheat moving 
toward Kansas City this year because 
of better prices being paid on a Gulf 
Through a combination of cir- 
cumstances, prices in Oklahoma and 
Texas are about 3¢ the loan 
basis, while Kansas prices currently 
are much below the loan 
Kansas City June 15 
cars, compared with 337 
Markets farther 
big receipts, however 
2,391 cars and 


mostly 


good 


levels 


ars 


good 


levels 


area 


also is 


is 


basis 


over 


Receipts at 
totaled 431 
a year ago 
were getting 
with Enid reporting 
Wichita 1,178 

Premium adjustments 


south 


resulted in 


A Statistical Service Provided 


Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Mil 


ler 


for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Fiour production in 
western Mil 
r s in the 


U.S 


expressed in 


NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 

5-day week 
apacity 
23 


23 
23 
23 


M 
North Dak 
Jay week 
apacity 

494 500 

494 50 
456,900 
430.500 


SOUTHWEST 
City 


Jay week 


Konsas 


c 


« 
. je 


Representative Mills 


June 


! 


959 


683 669 
379 799 
521,284 
579.853 


4s 


245 


3,615,850 


4,600 
9,337,530 


es0 
ta 


78.6 


318 


Outside of Kansas 


City (including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week 
spacity 
68 806 
068.800 * 


36 


Flour 
utput 

43,902 

60 


a 
tivit 


7-14 


principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
er with relationship of production to capacity 
percentages 


3 


4 
4 


urrent 
OUT 
roduction 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


currently to The North 


and to the total! estimated output of all 


June 8-15 
1958 
699 5469 
1,263,009 
553,663 
523,363 

37 


June 9-16 
1957 
697,513 
1,272,602 i 

$43,375 

575.074 

300,034 
3,388,598 3,061,522 
75 75 


June 11-18 
1956 

653,48! 
166,820 
497,907 
438,106 
305,208 


Previous 
week 

731,089 
398 834 
565.8678 
570,240 
437,408 


449 
786 


723 3,411 


737,212 


737,212 


Crop yeer flour production 
——July | to 

June 15 

1958 

34,399 699 
63,493,779 
26,831,426 
26,902,791 
16,511,100 


June 14 
1959 
35,954,035 
70,147,113 
27,062,750 
28,912,810 

662,810 


163,739,518 


167,138,795 


032,000 993,624 9% 
Five 98 


Ten-year average 93 


years ag 
year sverage 


Revised 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 
493,500 
493,500 
487,500 
475,000 


% ac 
tivity 
106 
ah 
114 
114 
104 
Ten-year average 102 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Ilinois, Ohio. Michigan 
Kentucky, North Carolina 
Georgia and eastern 


Flour 
output 
521,284 
565,678 
553,663 
543,375 


e 7-14 
Prev week 
Year 


Tw 
Five-year 


g 
years ago 
average 


Wisconsin 
Tennessee, 
Missouri 


Flour s 
output 
579,853 

*570,240 
523,363 
570,026 


5-day week 
capacity 
643,750 


fe ac 
tivity 
90 
89 
88 
100 
72 
67 


PACIFIC COAST 
Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


Pr De 


5 Flour % ac 


output tivity 
451,245 
437,408 

371,747 

300,034 


day week 
capacity 
466,500 
466,500 
323,000 
215,000 


1,020,950 1,016,723 





the schedule 
dinary 3 


11 


owin 
14¢ over Kansas 
i | lt 
D25¢ 

18 
r. The 


$1.85! 


ove 


lh 
ne 15 


June 


Cc 


I 


84 
82 
88 
87 
84 
82 


ar 
it 


D29¢ ov 
July 


} 
1 


Or 


July 


future 


W 
go 


ered Texas 


mon | remium 
being 
tein of 


wheat 


is slow 


of 


z¢ 
wheat of 13° 


14% 


’ 23¢ 
17 


and 


3 


j 
9 
8 


1.873 
853 


inte 


OG 
com- 
was 
pro- 
pro- 
Exporters 


bidding 

Offerings were 
Pacific 
wheat 
Pacific 
the 


and a 


$2.06 
light 
Prices Weak 

to sag 
week, 


were for No. 1 hard 


Cash 
the 


continued 
Northwest 
flecting lack of demand for old 
crop movement toward a new 
crop basis. There was little free wheat 
ivailable but virtually no demand for 
by exporters or mills 


In 


last re- 


old crop, either 
Soft white wheat prices were down 
2¢. New crop white wheat was selling 
around $1.94 bu., basis July shipment 
or about the same as a year ago 

Export bookings picked up, with 
sales for July shipment of 45,000 tons 
of white wheat and 10,000 tons of 
hard red winter, ordinary, to India 

Mills were not buyers due to failure 
to obtain any of the flour business for 
Ceylon and government relief orders 

Cool weather has delayed growth 
of winter and the crop will 
likely later than usual 


wheat, 
be 
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Musie Man Star. A former member of The Northwestern Miller 
staff, Arlyne Frank, will play the role of Marian, the librarian, opposite Rob- 
ert Preston in “Music Man” on Broadway beginning June 29. A graduate 
of Minnesota, Miss Frank left her typewriter to try her 
luck on Broadway and appeared in musicals there and in major cities in the 


of the University 


U.S. and Canada 


She has also appeared in several roles on TV. 


An appear- 


ance on the Dave Garroway TV show is scheduled for June 23. 


Board Visitor. A Hutchinson Board of Trade visitor was John Me- 


Call of the McCall-Lyman Grain Co., 


Minneapolis. Mr. McCall was making 


a tour of the major hard winter wheat belt 


Trade Trip. The export sales manager for the Kansas Milling 


Co., Wichita, John E. Novak, is on an extended trade trip to Cuba and Puerto 


Rico 


Board Office. 


Heffelfinger, was elected vice chairman of 
American Agriculture at a meeting in Washington 


The president 


Peavey & Co., F. Peavey 
board of the Federation of 


The foundation is a non- 


of F. H 
the 


profit educational institution organized to bring leaders of industry and agri- 


culture together to study common problems 


German Holiday. Vacationing in Germany 


Northamerica’s vice president, Ernst 


Ingeborg Auer, wife of MIAG 


Accompanying her on the trip is son, Christoph, while Mr 


the U.S. to carry 


is Mrs. 
Auer. 


this summer 


Auer remains in 


on the business of the firm. 





Capital Comment 


TTT 


By John Cipperly 





Problems of Wheat Utilization 


WASHINGTON 
organizational 
Wheat 
June 


Delegates to the 
Inter- 
Commit- 


meeting of an 
national Utilization 
tee here 15-17 are considering 
proposals wherein needy nations may 
} 


be persuaded to take into their na- 
tional storage facilities some addi 
tional quantities of wheat against 
future requirements 

This position is ironical for the 
U.S. since the new Public Law 480 
Wheat program for India represents 
an immediate requirement of 2 mil- 
lion tons wheat and an additional 1 
million tons for stockpiling 


Certainly many foi 
can use wheat to 
intake of their populations 
they pay for the wheat or 
accept it as a gift 


nations 
build up the caloric 
But can 
can they 
must be 
nationals at 


Wen 


which 


sold or priced to thelr 
competitive 


duction? In 


prices with domestic pro- 
the India out- 
rght gifts of surplus wheat cannot 
be meted out into the Indian econ- 
omy without a most severe dislocation 
of that economy. In short, gifts of 
wheat can lem for local 
governments as to pricing with local 
ly grown wheat 

U.S. Department of Agricultur 
officials say that even India with its 
recognized demand for foodstuffs will 


case ofl 


pose a pri 


probably this year act as a careful 
and prudent buyer of wheat from 
the U.S., even under terms of PL 
480. Last year Brazil with its urgent 


need of food delayed in making its 


calls on PL 480 deliveries of grain 
from the U.S 
Many Americans would be aston- 


ished to learn that it is hard to give 


away surpluses, let alone export them 
under provisions of PL 480 or other 
terms. Therefore the problems fac- 
ing the Wheat Utilization Committee 
at best can be described as difficult 
The now being held in 
Washington may be little more than 
an attempt to take the edge off a 
meeting that will be held in Canada 
later this year when all the wheat 
producing nations may seek a fot 
mula answer to the wheat utilization 
problems 
There 1S 


session 


some hope that the or- 
ganizational meeting may persuade 
small wheat importing nations 


to expand their quotas for this com- 


some 


modity. It is improbable that there 
will be any decisions by the export- 
ing nations to engage in any conse- 


quential stockpiling of wheat in off- 
shore storage facilities as a result of 
the meeting 

The International Wheat Utiliza- 
tion Committee, which is the result 
of the recent Food for Peace confer- 
ence here, is not the design of Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture 
The campaign was created by an un- 
identified White House specialist, re- 
portedly to head off a move by Sen 
Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) to ad- 


vance the issue 
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Comment Increases About Yield, 


KANSAS CITY — Trade com- 
ments on yield, protein content and 
the weather outlook are being 
made in greater abundance as the 
pace of harvesting is stepped up 
in the Southwest's hard winter 
wheat belt. 


@ Good yield reports indicate the 
possibility that Oklahoma and Kan- 


sas crops may exceed the latest gov- 
ernment estimates 
@ Texas protein is better than last 


year; Oklahoma protein, generally 
speaking, is lower, except in the 
southwestern part of the state, where 
drouth reduced yields considerably, 
thus increasing the protein and bak- 
ing quality of the wheat that was 
produced 

@ The full story is 
on the Kansas crop 
was viewing with 
forecast for extremely high tempera- 
tures this week. Some of the state’s 
crop is too green to stand such heat 


yet known 
the trade 
alarm the 


not 
and 


some 


The five-day weather forecast called 
for temperatures 5 degrees above 
normal in Nebraska and Oklahoma 


and 10 degrees above in Kansas 
very high 
that has 


Oklahoma 


selling a 
the wheat 
market so far in 
Texas. In that area, the farm 
running about 3¢ over the 
and this has been a con- 
inducement to One of 
elevator firms reported 


Farmers are 
percentage ol 
come to 
ind 
price 1S 
level 
siderable 
the large 


loan 


sell 


ISB Protein as Harvest Advances 


the wheat so 
high percentage 
year 


purchasing 47% of 
far received, a very 
for this time of 

This heavy rate of selling by farm- 
ers is not expected to continue when 
the harvest into Kansas, and 
only a minor percentage of the new 
wheat brought to elevators in that 
state has been sold. In where 
country prices are based on the Kan- 
sas City market, the bid price is 5¢ 
or more below the loan, and growers 


gets 


areas 


are not willing to sell in any quan- 
tity 

The reason for this difference lies 
primarily in the new lower export 
freight rate to the Gulf ports, which 
taps the Oklahoma-Texas area and 


permits higher bids at country points 
relative to the terminal market. In 
addition, there seems to be 


more ele- 


vator space open in the Oklahoma- 
Texas area, and competition has 
brought about some shading of 
charges in that area. 


Wheat receipts have been increas- 


ing this week. Enid had 2,391 cars 
June 15 and Wichita 1,178 
Receipts Higher 
teceipts at Kansas City June 15 
were 431 cars, compared with 337 
1 year ago. Most of the new wheat 
that has arrived at Kansas City has 
come from southeastern Kansas and 
southwestern Missouri, where yields 
are reported very good. The new 


(Turn to HARVESTs, 





Paul T. Rothwell Becomes Bay State 
Chairman; Son Elected President 


Paul T. Roth- 
State Milling 
Co. for the past 19 years, was elected 
the during the 
meeting of the company 


WINONA, MINN 


well, president of Bay 


chairman of board 
60th 
in Winona 


annual 
He has been succeeded as 
president by his son, Bernard J. Roth- 
well, II 

Directors reelected Frank J 
Allen, Sr., R. R. Brotherton, Earle 
W. Carr, Donald Falvey, G. E. Kelley 
M. A. Laberee, Carl W. Swanson, 
Paul T. Rothwell and Bernard J 
Rothwell, II 

Other officers are Mr. Kelley 
executive vice president; Mr. Laberee 


were 


Paul T. Rothwell 


treasurer; Mr. Brotherton, vice pres- 
ident in charge of production; Paul 
B. Miner, vice president in charge of 
sales, and David F. Wynne, secretary 
In the appointive offices there were 
two changes: Mr. Carr was appoint- 
ed assistant secretary, and Mr. Allen 
was appointed executive assistant to 
the president. Mr. Allen at present is 
resident manager of the firm’s Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, mill, but he plans 
to move to Winona within a short 
time 
Continuing in 
fices will be Mr 
treasurer and 
M. Weir as 


their appointive of- 
Wynne as assistant 
controller and Hubert 
assistant secretary 





Bernard J. Rothwell, II 











Rely, as so many bakers do, on RODNEY 
flours for high scoring loaves and high 
soaring sales. For the uniform fine quali- 
ty of RODNEY flours provides a steady 
base on which your production depart- 
ment can build consistent loaf quality 
M and give your merchandising activities 

a sound foundation for steady sales 
thy expansion. By every standard of meas- 
urement, RODNEY flours yield top per- 


formance. 
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Nutrition... 
for PEACE 
for DEFENSE 


Food is the basic need of not only the armed forces 
but also of people everywhere. 


By Dr. Arnold E. Schaefer 


h* JOD is the basic need of people 
everywhere. The majority of the 
world’s population, especially in the 


developing countries, are primarily 
concerned with food, shelter and 
health. We often forget that in the 


not too distant past (20 to 30 years) 
our own country was afflicted with 
pellagra, rickets, goiter, anemia and 
other nutritional diseases. Undernu- 
trition and malnutrition are serious 
problems for many of these popula- 
tion groups 

It is most encouraging to note Con- 
gress’ wording of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1958, namely: “The Congress 
of the United States, recognizing that 
the mankind, because of 
their widespread prevalence, debilitat- 
ing effects and heavy toll in human 
life, constitute a major deterrent to 
the efforts of many peoples to develop 
their economic resources and produc- 
tive capacities and to improve their 
Regardless of 
world peace 
foundation 


diseases of 


living conditions 
modern-day 
must have as its building 
food and health 


ideologies, 


Nutrition for Peace 

The nutrition program to be de- 
scribed is a low cost type of technical 
assistance which has been exceedingly 
well received by the developing coun- 
tries 

The 
on Nutrition for 


Interdepartmental Committee 
National Defense 


(ICNND) was formally established in 
1955 by a memorandum of agreement 
signed by the secretaries of the De- 
partments of Defense, State, Agricul- 
ture, Health, Education and Welfare 
and the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. The committee is com- 
posed of members from these agencies 
plus the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Dr. Frank B. Berry, assistant secre- 
tary of defense (health and medical), 
serves as chairman of ICNND and Dr. 
John B. Youmans, technical director, 
Research and Development Command, 
Surgeon General, U.S. Army, serves 
as director of field surveys. They have 
contributed greatly toward insuring 
the success and extension of this nu- 
trition program to all parts of the 
globe. 

The secretariat for the committee 
is located at the National Institutes 
of Health and is advised by a panel 
of consultants who are specialists in 
the fields of medicine, nutrition, bio- 
chemistry, food technology and agri- 
culture in various institutions 
throughout the U.S. The purpose of 
the committee is to deal with nutri- 
tion problems of technical, military 
and economic importance in foreign 
countries in which the U.S. has a spe- 
cial interest. 

Early in 1956, as a part of the U.S. 
Mutual Assistance Program, the com- 
mittee launched a nutrition program 
for the purpose of assisting the de- 


veloping countries in improving the 
health and welfare of their people. 
Since then, the committee has spon- 
sored nutrition surveys in Iran, Pakis- 
tan, Turkey, Libya, Korea, Spain, the 
Philippines, Ethiopia, Peru and Alas- 
ka, with surveys scheduled for Ecua- 
dor, Vietnam, Laos and Chile within 
the next year. 

The nutrition projects are initiated 
only after formal requests are re- 
ceived from the participating govern- 
ments. Advance discussions are then 
held with the U.S. mission staffs, the 
host countries’ ministries of health, 
education, agriculture and defense 
and cooperating United Nations or- 
ganizations staffs. The initial phase 
of the nutrition project centers around 
the work of the nutrition survey 
team, composed of physicians (with 
interest in clinical nutrition), dentists, 
biochemists, dietary specialists, food 
technologists and agricultural special- 
ists. The success of these missions is 
due in great part to the high caliber 
and dedicated spirit of the nutrition 
team members who, in addition to 
serving in a technical scientific capa- 


eee 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Schaefer is 
executive director of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Nutrition for 
National Defense. He presented this 
report at the recent annual meeting 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at Washington. 


POPPA PPP PPP” 


city, have extended good will, under- 
standing and assistance to our neigh- 
bors about the world. To date, over 
20 universities and colleges through- 
out the U.S. and 10 government agen- 
cies and private foundations have con- 
tributed nearly 80 highly qualified 
specialists to carry out these missions. 

The objectives of the nutrition sur- 
veys can best be summarized by three 
words: assist and learn. The 
assessment phase involves an evalua- 
tion of the nutritional status of the 
population and the capabilities and 
potential to improve the health of the 


assess, 
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people. In conjunction with the sur- 
veys, immediate assistance is given as 
follows: (1) by working side by side 
with host country personnel, training 
them in nutrition evaluation techni- 
ques, emphasizing clinical and bio- 
chemical phases, dietary intake and 
food production studies; (2) by fur- 
nishing essential laboratory equip- 
ment and supplies for establishing a 
permanent medical nutrition and food 
laboratory; (3) by defining the major 
nutrition problems and developing 
practical recommendations so that the 
host country can best utilize the re- 
sources within the country. The sur- 
veys afford an excellent opportunity 
for U.S. personnel to learn much 
from these countries regarding nutri- 
tional diseases, the foods and food 
habits, customs and practices. Also, 
the clinical, biochemical and dietary 
data obtained contribute to a better 
understanding of nutritional diseases. 


Problems 

The nutritional status of a popula- 
tion group is dependent upon environ- 
mental influences, such as geography, 
agriculture, transportation, education, 
economics and social mores. In many 
parts of the world, at first sight one 
may be misled by the good physiques 
of the people; but it is not unusual to 
find that life expectancy is short and 
mortality among children extremely 
high. The weak or malnourished are 
not seen strolling down the roads and 
streets. Wherever malnutrition exists 
it is always the children who suffer 
most. Medicine in the developing 
countries has given little attention to 
the children. 


Food Supply 

Two main features characterize the 
world food situation during the past 
few years. On the one hand, there 
has been an impressive increase in 
food production in most regions of the 
world. On the other hand, there is 
little indication that some of the long- 
er-term, fundamental problems of 
world food and agriculture have come 
appreciably nearer to solution. For 
example, the food consumption per 
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WwW: CAN draw from the whole expanse 
of the entire hard winter wheat area—from 
Nebraska to Texas—tapping those sections 
specially blessed by Nature any year. Our 
terminals are strategically located to serve 
you from your favored area. With a milling 
background, our wheat buyers are skilled in 
picking just the right wheats to meet your 
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Who knows 
ALL about bulk 
handling ? 


ATKINSON ...with over 
17 years’ bulk storage 
experience, and 6 years’ 
experience in bulk delivery 
by truck and rail. 


Every baker wants uniform flour...Atkinson delivers it! 





Don’t take less than you can get from — 
ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY srnearozis nay) 
Reg. U.S Pat. Off. 
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capita in many of the developing 
countries still remains below the pre- 
World War II level 

In considering the problem of nar- 
rowing the gap between requirements 
and supply, the rate of population 
growth is a factor of great impor- 
tance. In a recent U.N. report it was 
estimated that, based on the current 
annual population growth of 14% in 
the Far East and 2% increase in agri- 
cultural production, 25 years hence 
the supplies of cereals in the Far and 
Near East will have to be increased 
by about 80% 

For the developing coun- 
tries the major source of calories is 
obtained from cereals; for example, 
in Turkey, Iran and Pakistan the 
calories from cereal are approximate- 
ly 70% of the total diet; for Korea, 
81%, as compared to 21% in the USS. 


most of 
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Although there are many similari- 
ties in food and nutrition problems 
within the countries surveyed, each 
country and areas within each coun- 
try must be considered separately and 
practical recommendations imple- 
mented for the solution of the many 
individual problems. 


Influencing Factors 

1. AGRICULTURE. It is neither 
logical nor practical to compare agri- 
culture in the developing countries to 
present-day practices in the U.S. The 
hoe, the plow, the scythe and the fork 
are still the main tools (and beasts of 
burden) for producing food for the 
great majority of the world’s popula- 
tion. Changes in agricultural practices 
are slow and dependent upon educa- 
tion, demonstrations, economics and 
transportation. Usually the type of 
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agriculture practiced has been in- 
herited, is dictated by climatic con- 
ditions and is influenced by limited 
transportation and social and religious 
customs. 


2. FOOD TECHNOLOGY. At first 
impulse one may jump to the conclu- 
sion that in many areas of the world 
food technology is nonexistent. This 
is indeed misleading. Granted it may 
not consist of the refined, scientific, 
mass production type of equipment 
and processes we identify with our 
concept of food technology; but often 
food preservation techniques have 
been devised which are ingenious and 
make a great contribution to nutri- 
tion. A few examples are: 

a. The dehydration of lemons 
(Iran) by merely burying the fruit in 
the desert sand. Surprisingly enough, 
this dried lemon still contains the vast 
majority of its vitamin C. 

b. Preparation of “kimchi” by the 
Koreans, which is a salted, fermented 
acidic product made from large-root- 
ed radishes and Chinese cabbage. 
This is akin to our sauerkraut and 
pickles. It represents an ingenious 
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that extra care and extra effort are price- 
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Paul Talmey 


DIRECTOR—Paul 
of research and 
General American Transportation 
Corp., has been elected to the board 
of directors, it was announced by 
Sam Laud, board chairman. Mr. Tal- 
mey began his business 
1930 after graduating from Yale Uni- 
versity, Where he majored in physics, 
mathematics and chemistry. During 
World War II, he served in the Navy 
and, on leaving the service in 1945, 
joined General American. In 1946 he 
was named director of research and 
development. In 1954 he was named 
a director of the Fuller Co., a sub- 
sidiary of General American. 


Talmey, director 


development for 


career in 





preserved food for supplying vegeta- 
bles during the winter months and is 
an excellent source of vitamin C and 
vitamin A, which are well preserved 

c. ““Miso” is a fermented soybean 
product used in Japan. This product 
can be fermented with a high ribo- 
flavin-producing yeast, which in es- 
sence results in a riboflavin-enriched 
food. 

d. Rose cake (Turkey), which is 
prepared frcm dried rose hips com- 
pressed into a cake, is an excellent 
source of vitamin C 

e. Preservation of the high vitamin 
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The housewife buys the bread with the taste and good- 
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FAMOUS are its best customers. 
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C “salmonberry” in seal oil by the 
Alaskan Eskimo. 

f. We are all familiar with dried 
and salted meats and storage of eggs 
in water glass (sodium silicate). 


g. Fermented milks, e.g., yogurt, 
where refrigeration is impracticable 
or unrealistic. 


8. FOOD HABITS AND TABOOS. 
The best means of appreciating the 
influence of food habits and customs 
on nutrition is to analyze closely our 
own prejudices. Each of us has many 
likes and dislikes based not on reason 
but on long established custom, what 
we were taught as children and on 
observations in our local community. 
The true appreciation of the force and 
strength of custom and habit in the 
nutrition of people is essential to all 
welfare programs. We often criticize 
the diet and feeding habits of many 
of the developing countries as being 
extremely monotonous, where a food 
may be eaten three times a day, day 
in and day out. This may be monoton- 
ous by our interpretation; however, 
these people would and often do rebel 
against our dietary pattern. 

Food habits in all countries do 
change; however, they change slowly, 
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and it may require decades to make 
appreciable progress. One of the ma- 
jor deterrents to the potentially most 
fruitful nutritional reform programs 
is that the farmer changes his crops 
and practices with very great reluc- 
tance. Yes, even in an economy that 
does not have “price supports.” 


4. TRANSPORTATION. In a large 
part of the world the lack of a trans- 
portation network is perhaps one of 
the greatest contributing factors in 
isolating areas and communities with- 
in a country, making the inhabitants 
dependent upon their own local re- 
sources. 


5. EDUCATION. In many of the 
developing countries often less than 
10% of the population is literate. In 
one African country, although one 
fourth of the national budget is ex- 
pended for education, only 3% of the 
school age children are affected. This 
problem is also reflected in the short- 
age of technical and scientifically 
trained personnel within the country; 
for example, both Libya and Ethiopia 
have fewer native physicians than the 
fingers on one hand. However, Ethi- 
opia has, with the assistance of ICA 
and UN organizations, established a 
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public health officers training school 
which last year graduated 20 stu- 
dents. They are already contributing 
greatly to practical public health pro- 
grams for Ethiopia. 


Follow-Up Programs 

Getting enough food and the right 
kind is a continuing problem; so the 
work of the survey team is merely 
the beginning. After the scientific 
data are analyzed, final recommenda- 
tions are made to the country con- 
cerned; these recommendations cen- 
ter around better utilization of the 
resources already existing in the 
country, taking into account the local 
customs and habits of the people. The 
committee has made available to the 
cooperating countries consultant 
service to assist them in continuing 
a nutrition improvement program. In- 
stitutes of nutrition have been estab- 
lished in Iran, Pakistan and Turkey. 
They are all actively engaged in pro- 
grams of correcting their principal 
nutrition problems. 

Iran, with technical assistance from 
ICA, has rehabilitated a cannery at 
Shahi and is now producing a stew- 
type ration which is used to supple- 
ment the armed forces ration in re- 
mote areas. This cannery, in addition 
to providing subsistence items for the 
armed forces, has created a ready 
market for both meat and vegetable 
products grown in this area. There 
has been a continuing interchange of 
ideas between the countries that have 
been studied and this has been im- 
plemented by the formation of an 
Internation Committee on Nutrition, 
initially sponsored by Iran, Pakistan, 
Turkey, Iraq, the U.S. and Great 
Britain. Nutrition conferences have 
been held in Iran in 1956, Turkey in 
1958, with one planned for Pakistan 
in 1959 and in the U.S. in 1960. 

The committee advised the USS. 
Military Mission, Taiwan, on the pro- 
curement of equipment and supplies 
necessary for the construction and 
operation of two rice premix plants 
in Taiwan for B-vitamin enrichment. 
These plants were completed in 
March 1958 and are being operated 
by personnel of the Republic of China. 


Disaster Feeding Problems 

The Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization created an Ad Hoc Ad- 
visory Group on Research and De- 
velopment for Food for Shelters in 
October, 1958. The responsibility of 
this committee is as follows: 


1. Advise on the food and food 
storage problems that require so- 
lution through research. 


2. Recommend for 


each. 


the priority 


3. Recommend the government 
agency or private research insti- 
tution which can best carry on the 
research. 


4. Advise on funding and time 


required. 


5. Assist in coordinating studies 
on the over-all food and national 
shelter research program. 


During the past few months this 
committee has prepared tentative 
guidelines necessary for the formu- 
lation of a shelter feeding program 
Some of these are: (1) Minimal nu- 
trition allowances; (2) packaging re- 
quirements; (3) list of foods having 
storage life at 68° F. for periods up 
to 10 years; (4) availability and use 
of agricultural surplus food. 

In such a program where we are 
delving into the “unknown” as re- 
gards the severity of nuclear damage, 
repeated attacks, etc., numerous rea- 
listic assumptions must be made in 
order to propose, plan and implement 
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a disaster feeding program. Some of 
these assumptions are: 


(1) Shelters are essential for sur- 
vival in a nuclear attack. 


(2) For most shelters the food 
products to be used must be of the 
ready-to-eat type, requiring merely 
the addition of cold or hot water. 

(3) Food to have a storage life 
of 5 to 10 years, at an average of 
68° F. 

(4) Three types of shelters: 


(a) Those for the general public 
will be used by people of all ages. 
They are likely to be overcrowded 
and may be provided with few or 
no facilities for cooking. In such 
shelters food may have to be stored 
for several years. 


(b) Institutional shelters con- 
nected with schools, factories, etc., 
where cooking facilities may be 
available and a plan of rotation of 
stored food can be followed. 


(c) Private home shelters. 


Minimal Requirements 

For planning purposes, it is essen- 
tial to establish minimal nutritional 
guidelines. Such a proposed guideline 
has recently been adopted by the 
committee. 

In disaster feeding for periods of 
only a few weeks, drastic reductions 
in food intake are tolerated reason- 
ably well except for infants, lactating 
women and the injured. The most 
important nutrients being first water, 
then in the following order, calories, 
protein, thiamine and vitamin C. Dur- 
ing a two to four week period little 
attention need be paid to vitamins. 
This is particularly true if the cal- 
ories that are available come largely 
from foods that furnish a variety of 
nutrients, such as cereals, potatoes 
and milk. 


Survival Ration 
Of special interest to the American 


Association of Cereal Chemists has 
been a proposal that has received 
considerable attention; namely, the 


utilization of surplus agricultural 
commodities, especially cereal grains 
for the preparation of a cereal-type 
ration patterned somewhat after 
breakfast foods. The following pro- 
posal which I shall discuss was first 
brought to our attention by a group 
of reserve medical service corps of- 
ficers meeting at the U.S. Army Med- 
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ical Research and Nutrition Labora- 
tory in Denver in 1958. 

This proposal was based on a plan 
for survival. In order to be economi- 
cally feasible, such a survival ration 
can scarcely consist of the more de- 
sirable and usual food items presently 
consumed in the American dietary. 
Instead, it was proposed that for 
severe disaster conditions a_ simpli- 
fied, inexpensive, nutritionally ade- 
quate, organoleptically stable surviv- 
al ration be stockpiled in certain crit- 
ical areas. Such a ration would be 
used only in an emergency when the 
food supplies would be inadequate to 
meet the disaster needs. The real food 
reserves of this country, of course, 
consist of large quantities of cereal 
grains, of which a large proportion is 
used to rear livestock and poultry. In 
case of a severe emergency, the live- 
stock population of the U.S. would 
be competitors with man for the basic 
food supply. 

While it is hoped that the extent 
of disaster involved in one or more 
nuclear attacks, should they occur, 
might not reduce our total food sup- 
ply to critical levels, this possibility 
should be faced with reality and plans 
made accordingly. Such plans would 
involve careful control of the use of 
such critical grains as wheat, corn, 
oats, as well as our main legume crop, 
soybeans. It is proposed that the sur- 
vival ration utilize surplus agricul- 
tural commodities consisting basically 
of cereals, soybeans and dried milk 
The advantages of such a ration are 
numerous: (1) It would be a prepared 
mixture requiring no preparation 
prior to consumption; (2) it is in- 
expensive; (3) it could be stockpiled; 
(4) it has a long storage life; (5) it 
could be periodically rotated into ani- 
mal feed channels. This latter point 
would greatly reduce the cost of any 
material that was stockpiled 

Such a product avoids the need for 
special feeding equipment or, in fact 
any equipment. It could be consumed 
“as is’’ or used as a gruel or combined 
as a supplement to other available 
foods. It would eliminate the sanitary 
hazards associated with trying to cook 
foods without adequate facilities and 
trained personnel. It is estimated that 
a pound of such a ration could be 
supplied at a basic cost of approxi- 
mately 9¢, with each pound furnishing 
approximately 1,600 calories 


Advance educational efforts would 
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be required to use such a food satis- 
factorily. Its mere existence should 
relieve much anxiety of the public 
Without the foresight to predict how 
rapidly recovery of the food industry 
could proceed after a nuclear attack, 
it appears to me that the only rea- 
listic planning approach must consid- 
er the possible need for such a sur- 
vival ration even after the immediate 
disaster condition is over; whether 
this be for a period of one week or 
six to eight months. Thus, consider- 
ation should be given to the possibili- 
ty of utilizing any and all food pro- 
cessing plants throughout the coun- 
try, whether they be the convention- 
al human food processing industries 
or whether they be primarily con- 
cerned with animal feed manufactur 
ing. 


Surplus Commodities 


As an example of the tremendous 
food reserve available in the U.S. as 
of Jan. 28, 1959, the following esti- 
mated total stocks of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. were as follows: 


Corn—1.1 billion bushels 
Wheat 
Rice—.4 billion pounds 
Dried Milk 
Cheese 
3utter 


7 billion bushels 


51 million pounds 
4 million pounds 
16 million pounds 


These are only a few of the repre- 
sentative products available and, of 
course, represent a comparatively 
small proportion of the total produc- 
tion of the U.S 


Summary 

The nutrition surveys of _ICNND 
are an integral part of the foreign aid 
under the U.S. Mutual Assistance 
Program. We like to think of this 
program as a_ people-to-people ap- 
proach to mutual assistance and se- 
curity. The committee is indebted to 
the International Security Affairs of 
the U.S. Department of Defense who, 
having recognized that food is a basic 
need of not only the armed forces but 
also of people everywhere, have in- 
cluded support of this program in 
their Mutual Assistance budget. 

The committee has been most grat- 
ified by the friendliness shown to our 
teams by our neighbors around the 
world and we are happy to be able to 
contribute in some measure to their 
health and well-being 


MILLER 


Pacific Northwest 
Survey Shows Fewer 


Varieties Grown 


PORTLAND The 1958 varieties 
survey, Just completed by the Paci- 
fic Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn., shows a decrease in the num- 
ber of varieties grown this year in 
eastern Washington, eastern Oregon 
and northern Idaho 

Thirty five varieties were reported 
this year as compared to 43 varieties 
in 1957. This shows that some prog- 
is being made in the reduction 
of undesirable varieties of wheat be- 
ing grown in the Pacific Northwest 


ress 


To insure uniformity 
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Total production was the highest 
ever reported with 105,880,000 bu 
compared with 101,712,000 bu. in 1957 


The most significant development 
this past season has been the replace- 
ment of Elmar and Elgin with the 
new smut resistant variety Omar 
Omar represented the leading variety 
this year with 50,775,800 bu. reported 
which represents 48.2% of the total 
production of the Pacific Northwest 


as compared with 7,888,500 bu. re- 
ported in 1957, which reflects 7.8% 
of the total production, 

The large increase in Omar was 
chiefly responsible for the low pet 


centage of wheat grading smutty this 
year 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


lt pays to talk to King 


* Or be in 


Or get a better value 


better hands 


Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











FAMILY FLOUR 


ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 























POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 















FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


Bake with POLAR BEAR. It is a good 


resolution for the new crop ahead. You 


will never be disappointed in this unex- 
celled brand, produced from the choicest 
hard winter wheats by a milling company 
whose sixty-year record proves that the 


customer’s interest comes first. 
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Construction Starts 


On 32-Story Pfizer 
World Headquarters 


NEW YORK—Ground was broken 


events, presented Pfizer with the de- 
partment's certificate of merit, citing 
the company for the significant role 
it has played in the economic life of 
the city of New York over the past 
110 years. The award noted that Pfi- 
zer’s scientific achievements in medi- 
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the 235 East 42nd St 
through Helmsley-Spear, 
aging and renting agent. 

The new Pfizer building will house 
employees of the company’s interna- 
tional division and domestic sales and 
service departments now at 800 Sec- 


Associates, 
Inc., man- 


June 4 for the world headquarters cine, industry and agriculture have ond Ave. In addition, sales, account- 
building of Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc. «eontributed immeasurably to the _ ing and financial functions now locat- 
The 32-story structure, scheduled for health and well-being of humanity ed in Brooklyn will move to the 42nd 
completion in the spring of 1961, will everywhere.” St. address when the offices are ready 
rise at 235 E. 42nd St. on the north- The drug and chemical firm has for occupancy 


west corner of Second Ave. 
At the ceremonies, Vincent J. O'’- 
Shea, deputy commissioner of the de- 


leased approximately 300,000 sq. ft. 
on 18 floors in the aluminum and glass 
structure. This space has been leased 


Pfizer’s engineering department de- 
veloped the company’s specifications 
and Leonard-Colangelo is serving as 












THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE partment of commerce and public ona long term basis from the owners, design consultant 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: —— 












June June 
5 12 









































































——1959-—— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Allis-Chaimers 32% 26% Bir 31' 
Allied Mills, Inc 44% 39'/ 42 
Am. Bakeries Co 48 42% 44% 45'A 
Am. Cyanamid bi. 46% 56 55h 
A-D-M Co 49'/2 43% 44% 45% 
Borden B0'. 70% 79% 80 
Cont. Baking Co 52% 46% 49% 47 
Pid. $5.50 107" 103 104'/2 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 59% 52 584 56% 
Cream of Wheat 40 37% 39'% 40 
Crown Zellerbach 
Corp 60% 50% S51” SI% 
Pfd. $4.20 9B, 90% 94 90'/e 
Dow Chemical 91% 74% 85% 84'2 
Gen. Baking Co 44 12% 12% 12% a % 2 s 
Gen. Foods Corp 97 74g 94% 90'/A 
Gen. Mills, Inc 120'. 88'% 107 105% 
Pid. 5% 114 104'/2 106% 105 
Merck & Co 91% 67 83' 78% 
Monsanto Chem. Co 53' 38% 49% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 56 49% 50. Sil” 
Pfd. $7 164%) 148 148% 149'% 
Pfizer, Chas 43% 3% 41 37% 
Pillsbury Co 47'% 41% 45 43% 
Pfd. $4 95\4 90 92 
Procter & Gamble 89'/2 134 82% 77% 
Quaker Oats Co 542 45% 48% 48 
Pid. $6 140 127'A 138 129'/ 
St. Regis Paper Co 50% 42% 47% 47 
Std. Brands, Inc 69'e bl 66% 66% 
Sterling Drug 57% 43 53% 54% 
Sunshine Bis In 1062 94% 972 
Un. Bis of Am 30'2 22% 23% 22% 
Victor Ch. Works 47% 28 0 42% 
Ward Baking Co 16% 12% 3% 13% 
West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co 50% 42 45 45 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 107 11M 
Cor Pr. Ref. Co $7 Pfd 86 87'/2 4 
General Baking Co $8 Pfd 148'/2 150 y 
Merck & Co $3.50 Pfd 15 82 
Pfizer, Chas... Pfd 954% TH ppicAN 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 91's 92'/r 
Ur Bis« of Am $4.50 Pfd 9) 94 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 79 60'/2 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 88'/s 91 : 
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and allied , : EXWio-9 ML-9 
Ew 


milling 











Quotations on baking, . od 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: . J = 2 wHiz-7 
June June : - iw ‘ 
5 12 Lil 7 
1959 1959 1959 scsi 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bis Corr 10% 6% 8 8'/s 
Horn & WHardart 
Corr f N.Y 38% 34 34 34\/4 
Ww ce & Tiernan 
49% 36/4 4B, 46% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Hor & Hardart Corp 
of N Y $8 Pftd 134 136 
Wagner Baking Co 3% 3% 
Wagner Baking Co Pfd 76") 78 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
May June 
29 5 
—1959 — 1959 1959 
i ie yor os a The **DRI-PROTECTO CAR is a compact car offering Important features of the 
’ ' € | >v - a — eae 
Pina OP tn $5 maximum protection from heat or cold for those 
ma. Food f ye 280 2.85 375 Jong hauls of straight loads where temperature D R | 2 P R OTECTO CAR 
Pf 41% 42 45 : . 
Catelli Food, A 44 40 40 41 extremes are encountered. Movements of dr 1. Inside of doors are flush with sidewalls, eliminating door- 
8 4 D y r 
6 5 60 — - i ‘ . y¢ gv sm > > 
Bakerie 1 B¥2 10 10% commodities that require that extra protection for way strapping and providing emeath wal from end to ond. 
ede Gra : 45"/2 : ‘ a 2. Smooth varnished interior walls, reducing or eliminating 
der ! i oe 2 schists ented ; > ie a " é alls, ating 
Gen Bakeries ys 28> 28. customer's satis faction are best handled in this sidewall cooperage. 
Int 7 fd 4 7 47 - rT’ ss nT be ‘ © . ore » . . ¥ 
Lake of the Woods . ze car. The DRI-PROTECTO CAR also offers complete 3. Six-foot sliding steel doors, allowing free movement of 
Manis beet tic 9 , ‘igi. protection against infestation. mechanical loaders in and out of car. Palletized loading. 
Pfd 97 9 95% 97 _ ° ° . , , . : ; 
McCabe Gra 33) 33 33 [he DRI-PROTECTO CAR is heavily insulated and 4. Fully insulated—sidewalls, roof, floors and ends. 
Ogilvie Flou 5 40 48% 48 4 5.C . , 

- : . . . . Constant temperatures because sul: duces 
ons 45. a. 4c 42 offers a smooth, flush interior and can eliminate or — a se ND aE SR snneeS ae 
wy a fs 7 (48 : . : ss eliminates condensation. 

United Grain A 7 18M 8187 greatly reduce car preparation costs. Consult with 6. Extremely tight construction of car provides cleaner lad- 
esto 444 4\/4 | 4 mn . . . 
a 44. 34 «42 «42 NORTH AMERICAN. Test cars furnished promptly. ing for consignee. 
Pfd 4'2% 95 87 90 . ee — e 


iiea, Mies dane Ok **A AR Classification—R.B. 7. Availability of identical cars is beneficial to pattern-type 
loading. 
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REMEMBER-—IF IT’S NEW, IT’S NORTH AMERICAN 


FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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Reports on Mosaic 
Damage to Strong 
Gluten Varieties Hit 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Streak 
mosaic wheat does not 
more damage to strong gluten 
varieties, Charles Pence, president of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Manhattan, has reported. In 
fact, one high gluten variety, Bison, 
has more tolerance than other 
variety grown in Kansas, Pence 
said. 


disease of 
cause 


any 
Mr 
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rainfall is doing much to 
losses from the mosaic this 
Pence added. 

Stories have stated that “streak 
mosaic is causing more damage in 
the strong gluten varieties of Ponca, 
Wichita and Pawnee,” Mr. Pence 
said. “It is true that these varieties 
are some of the hardest hit by this 
disease. However, Wichita and Paw- 
nee are only medium gluten varieties 
Ponca is a strong gluten variety but 
its area of adaptation is not in the 
severe mosaic area. 


Current 
reduce 
year, Mr 


“Bison, a strong gluten variety 


which is recommended for the west- 


thirds of Kansas, has the 
tolerance to streak mosaic 
of any variety grown in Kansas and 
should replace a large amount of 
the Wichita acreage to improve the 
quality of Kansas wheat as well as 
protecting the producers from mosaic 
losses. Triumph, a medium gluten va- 
riety, is next to Bison in its tolerance 
to streak mosaic 

“Streak mosaic this year is great- 
er than the 1949 or 1954 
outbreaks. It is located in an area 
west of U.S. Highway 81 and 
of State Highway 25. The most se- 
vere may be expected in the 


ern two 
highest 


mosaic 


east 


losses 
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DEFEAT THEM 


BY SHIPPING 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION'S 


LIRIFROTELTOCAR 


Shipment of Canned Goods in DRI-PROTECTO 
CAR by Libby, McNeill & Libby 


Shipment of Chiclets in DRI-PROTECTO CAR 


by American Chicle Co 


I j yeth 


~— 


Shipment of Drugs in DRI-PROTECTO CAR by 
Wyeth Laboratories, Inc 


NORTH AMERICAN 


CAR CORPORATION 


231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone Financial 6-0400 


North American Car Corporation 


Sales Dept. Attn: Mr. H. R 
231 So. La Salle Street 


Platt 
Chicago 


Send further information on DRI-PROTECTO CAR to 


Name_ 
Company 


Address 


Pith 
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following counties: Haskell, Meade, 
Pratt, Pawnee, Stafford, Edwards, 
Rice, Clark, Barton, Rush, Ellis, Rus- 
sell, Lincoln, Ellsworth, Mitchell, Os- 
borne, Rooks, Jewell, Smith, Phil- 
lips, Norton, Thomas, Graham and 
Sheridan 

“Since cool, moist weather reduces 
from the disease, the current 
rainfall has materially reduced the 
losses Kansas could have expected 
if dry, hot weather had been preva- 
lent.” 


lk sSes 
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Potential Market 
For Surplus Wheat 
In Africa Cited 


DENVER Africa represents the 
world’s greatest potential market for 
surplus wheat from the Rocky Moun- 
tain area, according to M. C. McCor- 
mick of Holly, Colo., a member of the 
executive board of the Great Plains 
Wheat Market Development Assn 
Mr. McCormick, also an officer in the 
Colorado Wheat Administration Com- 
mittee, has just returned from a two 
month tour of Africa and the Middle 
Fast. The to de- 
velop new markets for wheat farmers 
in Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska, 
He will make recommendations at a 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the market development organization 

Included among Mr. McCormick's 
recommendations is a proposal that 
technical teams from Africa be 
brought to the region to study 
and types of wheat grown in the area; 
that samples of regional wheat be 
supplied to African nations, and that 
at a future date the association estab- 
lish an office in Africa 

“There is an unlimited potential for 
the sale of wheat and flour in the 
emerging nations of Africa—and it is 
up to us to see we get our fair share 
of that market,"’ Mr. McCormick de- 
clared 

African nations now use about 500,- 
000 tons hard red winter wheat from 
the three-state only a small 
percentage of the total crop, he said 
But increasing standards of living in 
Africa will mean much greater con 
sumption in the next few years, he 
pointed out. Mr. McCormick said that 
African natives use the high protein 
hard red winter wheat from the 
Rocky Mountain area to mix with 
their own low quality wheat. The hard 
red wheat, mixed with the native 
wheat, produces a fairly high quality 
flour 

The African nations, particularly 
those along the west coast and in the 
south, represent an expanding 
market for wheat from the 
Standards of living in these 
are so much higher than is 
pictured that a visitor is 
McCormick said 
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visit was designed 


uses 


area, 


cash 
region, 
he said 
nations 
generally 
amazed,” Mr 


Berea 


Toledo Handles Record 


Number of Grain Boats 


TOLEDO, OHIO—The port of To- 
ledo handled a record number of 
grain and volume of grain in 
the period from April 21, when the 
first boat was loaded, through May 
31, A. E. Schultz, secretary of the To- 
ledo Board of Trade, has reported 

Total volume of grain handled has 
more than tripled this year so far. It 
includes 1,186,427 bu. soybeans, com- 
pared with 1,104,339 last year at this 
time; 1,899,470 bu. corn, compared 
with 87,659 last year, and 661,227 bu 
wheat, compared with none for the 
same period a year ago 


boats 
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Tomorrow 





E. Muir, a Kansas State University 
K-State Salutes graduate student in history. He re- 
A Remarkable Kansan 


cently completed a study of Mr 
A Kansan 





jartholomew’s career as part of the 
requirements for a master of science 





who deserves considera- 






tion for the new agricultural hall of degree 

fame is Elam Bartholomew (1852 What are Mr. Bartholomew's cre- 
1934), pioneer Stockton, Kansas, dentials for the hall of fame? He 
farmer and botanist, believes Leonard came to Stockton in 1874 at the age 
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the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


—cookie and dough-up flour 


COOKIE KING 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 182? 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








entenmeal mitts, inc. ) 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address 
© Domestic and Export Millers 
® Experienced in all types of bulk delivery 


© New complete quality contro! and 
baked products laboratory 







Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 
® Complete line cf fine quality 
Bakers’ Flours. 
® Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 













Spokane Mill 
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of 21 and settled on Bow Creek Val- 
ley nine miles north of Stockton. As 
a pioneer, he was not a mere tiller of 
the soil, but was active in politics, 
education and religion. It was in bot- 
any, and especially the study of fun- 
gi (mycology) that he gained inter- 
national fame and produced scientific 
achievements which have benefited 
mankind all over the world. 

The Stockton county farmer first 
became interested in collecting plants 
in 1882 and, eventually, his herbarium 
became one of the richest and most 
valuable private collections in the 
lS. 

Mr. Bartholomew became interest- 
ed in fungi in 1885, and this led to 
international fame as a discoverer, 
collector and distributor of thousands 
of forms of fungus plants. He is cred- 
ited with discovering around 480 
species new to science. In his life- 
time he collected around 300,000 spec- 
imens. At the time of his death, he 
had collected more specimens of fun- 
gi, and over a wider territory, than 
any other American collector 

Mr. Bartholomew editor and 
publisher of Ellis and Everhart’'s 
Fungi Columbiani for 26 years, and 
from 1911 to 1926 put out “North 
American Uredinales” for distribution 
of all obtainable plant rusts on the 
North American continent. He was 
the author of numerous publications, 
the major work being “North Ameri- 
can Plant Rusts,” originally published 
in 1928 
While 


was 


Mr. Bartholomew had num- 
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LOOK UP—Created to celebrate the 
birthday anniversary of the Bon 
Marche department store and the 
Northgate Shopping Center in Seat- 
tle, this cake reached almost to the 
ceiling. It was 15 ft. in height and 
weighed 540 Ib. as it came out of the 
Bon Marche bakery managed by Le- 
Roy Miller. The cake, for the 9th 
anniversary of the shopping center, 
was sliced and pieces were presented 
to shoppers invited in to sample it, 
along with other Northgate store 
managers who also shared birthday 
cakes with their customers. Mrs. 
Laura Siese decorated the cake with 
different colors of apple blossoms, 
purple pansies, yellow daffodils and 
leaves, decorating each layer to give 
her impression of a spring garden. 
Each of the 15 tiers was supported 
on wooden pedestals which were re- 
moved one at a time during the cut- 
ting. 
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erous opportunities for university em- 
ployment, including an offer to teach 
botany at K-State in 1901, he turned 
them all down until, in 1929, he left 
his homestead to become curator of 
the mycological museum at Fort Hays 
Kansas State College 

Mr. Bartholomew's scientific 
achievement was recognized by K- 
State in 1898 with the conferring of 
an honorary master of science degree, 
and an honorary doctor of science de- 
gree in 1927. 

eee 

COST-PRICE SQUEEZE 
the latest Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics Index of Commodities 
and Services used by prairie farmers 
in Canada which stands at 239.1 
(1935-39=—100) it takes almost $2.40 
to buy what $1 would have bought in 
1935-39. This means that, applied to 
a bushel of wheat, the initial payment 
of $1.40 is worth 58.5¢ in 1935-39 
value of money, basis No. 1 Northern 
Fort William or, at the average coun- 
try elevator point, approximately 
30.7¢ bu 

In recent years a great deal 
been heard about the so-called 
price squeeze” in agriculture, and 
these figures are illustrative of the 
extent to which the cost of goods and 
that farmers have to buy 
has advanced since 1939; or, to put it 
another way, of the smaller quantity 
of these goods and services which a 
bushel of wheat will buy today. It 
would mistake, however, to 
sume that because of this relation- 
ship wheat producers in Western 
Canada are necessarily that much 
worse off than they were in 1939 


On the 
basis of 


has 


“cost- 


services 


be a 


as- 


It is generally agreed, for instance, 
that advances in agricul- 
ture, scientific, mechanical and other- 
wise, it is now possible for one opera- 
tor to handle more land. At the same 
time, there is some evidence that pro- 
duction per acre has increased in the 


because of 


past 20 years. These two important 
factors, “productivity per man” and 
‘productivity per acre,’’ must also be 


taken into account if a proper assess- 
ment is to be made of costs, purchas- 
ing power, between the 1935-39 
period and the present.—-W. G. Mala- 
her, director of research, Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd. 
ees 
YES—OH, YES 
The lowland only yesterday 
A dismal bog of slush, 
Now suddenly is carpeted 
With softest emerald plush, 
And hill to hill bespangled 
Sun-glinted pool on pool— 
Are not grain fields in early spring 
Breath-taking beautiful? 
Ethel Romig Fuller 


etc., 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 
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You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
FBlour Mills, Iuc. 
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International Wheat Council 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1958-59 
Through June 5, 1959 


{1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 

















Importing U.S —Australia— ——Canada Totals. Combined 
countries— Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour Wheat Fiowr Wheat Flour Wh.-Fi 
Austria 
Belgium 20.2 21.8 oe 42.1 16.0 62.3 39.6 "101.9 
Bolivia . 8.4 . 8.4 8 
Brazil 29.6 29.6 29.46 
Costa Rica 2.9 22.4 3.0 13.0 5.9 35.6 41.5 
Cube 142.4 76.3 ex $.2 142.4 81.5 223.9 
Denmark 34.6 8.7 43.3 43.3 
Dom. Republic 1.2 10.4 14.5 1.2 24.9 26.1 
Ecuador 44 4.2 8.4 , 86 
Egypt . re . 6 
Ei Salvador 14.9 6.7 t 21.4 22 
Germany 4ile 48.2 791.9 1,502.5 +1,502.5 
Greece non aor . 
Guatemala 23.7 10.4 1.8 6.2 25.5 16.8 42.3 
Haiti 20.0 api a 20.0 _ 20.0 
Honduras 5.0 2.2 2 5 5.2 2.7 7.9 
Iceland ! | 2 2 
India 15.4 35.8 145.3 196.5 196.5 
Indonesia 56.5 56.5 56.5 
Ireland 13.1 59.2 77.7 Si.t *1Si.t 
Israel S46 42.1 96.7 96.7 
Italy ° ; ae oe 
Japan 485.6 57.8 407.2 950.6 ‘ 950.6 
Korea 61.2 61.2 , 61.2 
Lebanon ‘ . 
Liberia 1.1 3 1.4 1.4 
Mexico . a — one 
Netherlands 173.7 95.3 1.8 167.1 3.3 340.8 100.4 441.2 
New Zealand 158.0 2.0 158.0 2.0 160.0 
Nicaragua 6.1! 2.9 9.0 9.0 
Norway 70.1 15.8 92.0 163.4 15.8 $179.2 
Panama 2.2 14.4 48 2.2 19.2 21.4 
Peru * ~— iJ 8 
Philippines : 8.5 107.3 2.1 — 446.9 6.5 156.3 144.8 
Portugal 14.8 12.2 1.0 a 3.2 7.4 38.5 31.0 69.5 
Saudi Arabia ee 44 as 44 44 
Spain ve 
Switzerland 146.1 146.1 146.1 
South Africa 150.0 150.0 150.0 
Vatican City 15.0 15.0 15.0 
Venezuela 73.9 45.7 3.3 12.1 77.2 57.8 0 


Yugoslavia 


360.0 





1,684.3 





Totals 





**Less than .100 
"Sales made by France 


tincludes 

tincludes 

‘Includes 12,600 metric tons wheat from France; 
10,800 metric tons flour from France 


62 





2,085.9 


140.1 





. 4,402.9 


209,000 metric tons wheat from France and 41,800 metric tons wheat from Sweden 
600 metric tons wheat from France and 700 metric tons wheat from Sweden 


6,900 metric tons wheat from Argentina and 





U.S. to Participate 
In World Agriculture 
Fair at New Delhi 


WASHINGTON The US. will 
participate in the world agriculture 
fair, New Delhi, India, Dec. 11, 1959 
to Feb. 14, 1960, it has been an- 
nounced by Henry Kearns, assistant 
secretary of commerce for interna- 
tional affairs, and Clarence L. Miller, 
assistant secretary of agriculture for 
marketing and foreign agriculture 
Heralded as one of the largest ex- 
positions of its kind ever held, the 
fair is expected to attract exhibits 
from most of the free world and the 
Soviet-bloc countries 

Planned to cover more than 100,000 
sq. ft., the U.S. exhibit will demon- 
strate how the American farmer uti- 
lizes the results of basic research to 
increase productivity and to improve 
living standards. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Atomic 
Energy Commission have major re- 
sponsibilities for developing exhibit 
materials to illustrate the close inter- 





That's Our 


“Golden Loaf’’ B23 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


























relationship between publicly and pri- 
vately sponsored scientific studies and 
the productive efficiency of the inde- 
pendent American farmer. 


Nathaniel Knowles, deputy director 
of the bureau of foreign commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, has 
been named general manager of the 
“Office of the U.S. Exhibit, World 
Agriculture Fair in New Delhi.” 


Elevator Career Day 
EAST LANSING, 


eighth annual 
has been scheduled 
the Union Memorial 
gan State Univers 
sponsored by the 


Grain Dealers Assn., the Michigan MSU's elevator 
Association of Farmers Cooperatives short course, will 
and the Michigan Bean Shippers’ gan State's 

Assn gram.” 
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and 


Elevator 


Registration will begin at 11 a.m., 


with a luncheon scheduled for 
MICH The noon. After the luncheon E. G 
Elevator Career Day bonnier, feed consultant from 
a hig Louis, will speak on “Your 
ity. It is being ‘™ Tomorrow's Agriculture,” 
Michigan Feed & George Greenleaf, coordinator 


farm 
speak on 
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Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


ransportation Insurance 


All Risks 


on 


Against 


Chicago «+ New York + Minneapolis 


respondents in American and Foreign 


Flour 


Ports 
















































“ROCK RIVER’ 
RYE 





“BLODGETT’S” RYE 


All Grades 
Specially 


Villed hy the Rlodgett Family 


‘OLD TIMES" 
BUCKWHEAT 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin | 





CARGIL 


THE 


EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
AMERICAN FARMER 











ROCK ISLAND 


~ ELEVATOR—7,500,000 


Serving the Millin 











BUSHELS 


g Inds 





we. 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


- KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ustry for 75 Years 





F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 

















Cher- 
Future 
supply 


“Michi- 
Training Pro- 
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Conventio La endar™ 











June 


June 26—Pacific 
nual meeting, 
Portland, Ore. 


June 26-27—District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Poly, San Luis Obispo, Cal.; 
sec., Gene Thomas, California Mill & 
Equipment Co., San Mateo, Cal. 


June 27-30—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., Wentworth Hall, 
Jackson, N.H.; sec., Earl MacDonald, 
Woodstock, Vt. 

June 28-30—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn. convention, Went- 
worth Hall, Jackson, N.H. 


July 


July 9-12—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 


Millers Assn., an- 
Multnomah Hotel, 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 

Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, 
Board of Trade Building 


MO. 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & i. Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINES 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








wth 


Springs, 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 
July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 


W. Va., sec., Raymond J. 


sec., Mrs. Edward R, Johnson, 611 
Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston 2, 
W. Va. 


August 

Aug. 15—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 
27-29—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Mich.; pres., C. D. McKenzie, Jr., 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich. 


Aug. 


September 


Sept. 5-7—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque, 


N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, 319 S. 
First St., Albuquerque, N.M. 

Sept. 11-12—District 2, Association 
of Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 


Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 18-19—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Lodge, Durant, Okla.; sec., Henry H. 





All 


Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








J. F. IMBS MII 


DAILY CAPACITY 


LING CO. *" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


LOUIS, 
MO. 


4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





CREAM 


RED WING, 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


of WEST 


APPEAL 


MINNESOTA 
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Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 18-22— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., retail bakers 
convention and exhibition, Shelburne 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J.; convention 
sec., Michael Herzog, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 48 Clermont Ave., New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-StahIman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Sept. 26-27 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., Louis F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago 
St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 2-3—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec., Richard Schmidt, 
Centennial Mills, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 

Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond 
19, Va. 

Oct. 11-13--Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention, Shera- 
ton-Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; 
Albert J. Wohlleb, 1814 Green- 
wood St., Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17-21 American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Tl. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, TIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 24—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 


sec., 


November 
Nov. 


2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 





fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
West Haven 18, Conn. 

Nov. 5-6—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hotel Robert E. 
Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., Wil- 
Globe Woven Belt- 


sec., 


Ave., 


Lee, 
liam A. Prince, Jr., 


ing Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Nov. 13-14— District 18, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Mapr.; sec., 
Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Nov. 14—District 12, Association 


of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 


Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention for members 
only, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., Mae G. Greechie, 120 
Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

1960 
January 

Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 

modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 


sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, Cal. 

Jan. 24-26— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


sec., 


April 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


May 


May 16-18—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 


Chicago 6, IL. 





**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Mil) od Under Lat ora ry Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheviden Meurtae Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














“For SUPER Results 


725) USE QUAKER 
r"; im BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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5 000-Y ear-Old W heats Analyzed for Clues 33.4 ash, as compared with 18 to dwelling which apparently had been 
4 “% for : ‘ans -  refloored with damp clay without tak- 


si “ ‘ : ” > 2 for normal Kansas wheat. How 
To Chemical Changes in Browning Reaction ever, when elements in the ash were ing the trouble to clean the floor. As 
. » calculated as per cent of total ash a result, grains of barley and wheat 
Kansas State University scientists covered in Israel in 1954 closely re- ratios were about the same as for had been covered. The archeologists 
have been analyzing wheats 5,000  sembled in appearance Kansas wheat modern wheat. The only significant found perfect impressions of the seeds, 
years old searching for clues to the which had been binned with high = qifference was in sodium content but virtually complete decomposition 
chemical changes which take place in’ moisture content and which under- Prof. Milner and others working had occurred—the only thing remain- 
the so-called “browning reaction.” went spontaneous heating Prof with him found much of the original ing was a white ash in the clay im- 
When grain of high moisture content Milner was in Israel at the time to composition in terms of fat, protein pressions 
quntennsuds heats, the wheat first advise the Israeli government on prob- ang fiber. still intact But while there OREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


turns brown, then black, then car- lems associated with grain and grain 
’ ‘ ‘ > ass < & was considerable organic content, this ° ° 
Bemis Bro. Acquires 


bonizes and eventually can burn un-_ technology under a U.N. assignment organic material is not available nu- 

der specific conditions The dark brown seeds, when ana-  tritionally. Prof. Milner explained that Ribbon Carbon Firm 

Max Milner, K-State cereal chemist, lyzed, showed significant difference {he final dark brown substances re ’ 

became intrigued by the fact that in composition from fresh, modern § maining result from interaction be- ST. LOUIS The acquisition of 
some 5,000-year-old wheat grains un- grain. For instance, the grain had tween proteins and the reducing Rose Ribbon and Carbon Manufactur- 
sugars, and these substances are high ing Co. of Harrison, N.J., by Bemis 
, ly resistant to chemical reaction Bro. Bag Co. has been completed and 
Z The samples of ancient grain ana- Adolph Rose elected president of the 

we lyzed at K-State were obtained by wholly-owned subsidiary operation 
“2. uy Prof. Milner from J. Perrot, who was F. G. Bemis, president of the par- 
4 } in charge of the French archeological ent company, in making the an 
nission in Israel. The mission found nouncement, stated that the acquisi 
re the gra.n in excavations at Tell Abu tion of Rose Ribbon and Carbon is 
’ Matar, near Beersheba. The excava- another step in the long range growth 
tions from which the wheat was ob and diversification program of Bemis 
tained were of structures of Chal Earlier this year Bemis helped form 
colithic era, an estimated 4,000 B.C the Morgan Adhesive Co. of Stow 
Another interesting archeological Ohio, in which it has a_ two-thirds 

find by the mission was a Chalcolithic interest 





Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears” 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 * GRand 1-6952-53 





T ; 2 Reference iny flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
This plate of four photos shows deterioration of wheat more than 5,000 years | ee insite: : 


old. Upper left (with black background) can be seen some normal Kansas 
hard red winter wheat. At upper right are old wheat grains obtained in Israel 
which date back to the pre-Bronze age, an estimated 4,000 B.C. If one looks 

closely he can see some barley grains mixed in with the wheat. At lower left A. FE. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 
is some Durham wheat obtained in Egypt which dates back to 400 B.C.; and 
at lower right is a sample of Kansas hard red winter wheat after it has under- 
gone spontaneous heating. Because of photographic problems, the colors are and Feed Mills 

not true to life. The 4,000 B.C. wheat actually is jet black, while the wheat 1311-1318 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2. NEW YORK 
from 400 B.C. is a mahogany color. 








Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 














TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


Canadian Flour Production 
During April Shows Increase 


TORONTO—The output of wheat 
flour in Canada during April, 1959, 
amounted to 3,111,000 cwt., repre- 


ewt. in April, 1958. Production of 
wheat flour during the first nine 
months of the current crop year 


senting an increase of 2% more amounted to 29,895,000 cwt., com- 
than the March output of 3,035,000 pared with 30,610,000 cwt. milled in 
ewt., but 15% less than the April, the corresponding period of the pre- 
1958, production of 3,654,000 cwt. vious year. Of the flour produced 
and 10% lower than the 10-year during the nine-month period 2,- 


(1949-1958) average 
April of 3,452,000 ewt. Ontario win- 


039,000 cwt. was Ontario winter 
wheat flour, while for the similar 


production for 


ter wheat flour included in the period of the previous crop year 
April, 1959, total amounted to 200,- 2,023,000 cwt. of this type of flour 
000 cwt., compared with 216,000 was produced. 























fo nts Smet + — 


Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . 
Extensive experience with yoy! wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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Jonrs-LerreLsATER Construction Co. 





Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
















The ssatee 
Sherman offers 
this baseball 
“SPECIAL”. . 


“Free: 
Mie Tickets 


Chicago CUBS VQ UMM MAJOR LEAGUE 


or WHITE SOX BALLGAME 


home game. 


GET YOUR AS 
YR 


Reserve your 
Major League Baseball ticket to any 1959 Chicago White Sox or 
Cubs home game. The Air-Conditioned Sherman offers this baseball 
‘. your reserve seat to any Cub or White Sox home game. 


‘special 









arate SINGLE ROOM with ONE TICKET, 91000 
PO re | TWIN BEDROOM with TWO TICKETS, 189° 
“ot a gia € Simply write Sherman Hotel Room Reservations 
and specify the ball game you want to see. Your 
J | ticket will be waiting for you at the Sherman. These 
ce special low room rates include your choice reserve 
c seat tickets for White Sox or Chicago Cub games. 
Reservations should be received by the 
... ahd you hotel 48 hours prior to the game date, 
ee or sooner, for choice seats. 
can a 
: ori 1 air-conditioned ee 
tight 


| SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH, CLARK & LaSALLE STS. 
CHICAGO « Telephone: FR 2-2100 
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(Figures in sacks of 100 Ib.) 























1958-59 1957-58* 
Nine Nine 
Commonwealth countries April months April months 
U. K. 599,028 4,376,782 446,70! 4,392,261 
Africo— 
British East Africa .....cseeeeeececee 100 100 448 748 
Federation of Rhodesia & besepereees . 972 | 3,759 
Gambia ; 2,200 4,848 es 3,052 
PE. vccvcnenessPpsencenseecenedoos 70,758 330,346 11,092 158,220 
Nigeria 10,382 36,383 2,100 ed 
Africa . 
| ad Sey West 11,435 73,880 7,732 64,230 
a , : 204,982 801,246 437,232 722,451 
Hong Kong : ; ‘ : 12,424 195,758 23,860 170,345 
India , ; , 850 8,850 
Malaya and Singapore 17,784 135,397 10,866 126,525 
Other British East Indies = 588 658 
Pakistan 225 
Gibrattar 896 13,104 2,688 14,907 
ae America ola 9,018 90,178 14,053 90,766 
Barbados ae 7,899 100,567 12,164 110,584 
+ atte polka 5619 35.709 5491 29.983 
British Honduras - asees 369 7,210 348 4,200 
Jamaica ; 71,991 540.936 57,856 565.706 
Leeward and Windward Islands aek 29,536 323,521 47,036 350,488 
Trinidad and Tobago pete 69,359 511,350 39,327 518,289 
Fiji — SOREL eoe 3 5,295 920 1,655 
Americo— 
ortich Gelene , ; 4,526 67,266 6,655 91,705 
Total, commonwealth countries 1,129,278 7,660,065 1,126,569 7,441,351 
Foreign countries— 
Africa— 
Arores and Madeira ..... . 2,921 8,467 mad 5,435 
Belgian Congo ‘ ‘ 21,306 165,308 17,691 133,729 
Egypt ceded as 21,565 ; ; 
Liberia , i ; 1,055 3,653 296 1,820 
Morocco . ° _ 413 963 770 
Portuguese East Africa , 800 1,146 
Portuguese West Africa ... ns 3,940 20,558 1,460 15,703 
Asio— 
Arabia 1,943 20,340 463 9,233 
China ‘ 5,600 5,600 
Indo-China ‘ : 200 
Iran i8 195 24 Ba 
Japan 56,55! 299,300 52,241 260,225 
Jordan . 40 32 
Lebanon 3,377 24,105 115 18,040 
Philippine Islands . 1,198,407 171,008 1,580,260 
Portuguese Asia 3,320 70,930 14,445 47,014 
Syria . 448 1,260 300 1,186 
Thailand 11,750 107,130 10,405 125,76! 
Europe— 
Belgium 31,902 106,458 10,420 97,964 
Denmark 340 840 ‘ 800 
Greece 1,6ll 400 11,313 
Iceland 700 5,043 700 7,000 
Ireland ‘ ae 350 
Ital 94 want sa 
Netherlands 2,805 140 735 
Portugal 1,452 17,327 3,666 15,992 
Sweden 440 440 
North Americo— 
American Virgin Islands soeee ee 150 20 
Costa Rica : ; 9,625 159,632 24,280 159,235 
Cuba 15,648 102,686 9,800 187,238 
Dominican Republic , 21,925 213,732 18,650 222,324 
El Salvador : : 13,440 130,067 4,050 45,500 
French West Indies : : 200 2,830 200 2,275 
Guatemala 4,339 95.063 3,300 94.666 
Haiti 21,390 17,100 149,635 
Honduras 2,670 23,740 3,218 20,598 
Netherlands Antilles 5,800 47,587 6,210 60,966 
Nicaragua 10,084 105,114 9,838 82,786 
Panama 8,290 99,432 9,585 80,460 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 1,539 6,875 329 6,960 
U. §$ 59,600 542,820 63,140 562,298 
Oceania: 
French Oceania 240 11,039 
Guam 525 800 
South America: 
Chile 2,000 12,700 
Colombia 300 124,182 1,350 17,078 
Peru 1,700 8,750 1,451 13,506 
Surinam 4,613 29,034 5.183 40,859 
Venezuela 400 330,143 126,760 1,256,830 
Total, foreign countries 303,609 4,134,331 593, 818 5,355,905 
Total, all countries 1,432,887 11,794,396 1,720,387 12,797,256 


*Revised. Compiled by the Ontario Fiour Millers Assn 


Mill operation for April, 1959, aver 
when com- 


aged 70.3% of capacity 


puted on a 26-day working period and 


a daily capacity of 170,000 ewt. 


Mills 


reporting in March operated at 68.5% 
of their same rated capacity, also for 


a 26-day working period. 
Wheat milled for flour in 
1959, amounted to 6,996,000 
dicating a decrease of 15% 
8,275,000 bu. milled in April, 
Ontario winter wheat included in the 
current month's total of milled wheat 
amounted to 468,000 bu. compared to 
904,000 bu. of this type of wheat mill- 
ed in April, 1958. Total wheat milled 
for flour during the first nine months 
of the 1958-59 crop year amounted to 
67,675,000 bu., compared with a total 
of 69,134,000 bu. ground during the 
first nine months of the 1957-58 crop 
year. Ontario winter wheat ground 
during the first nine months of the 
1958-59 crop year amounted to 4,807,- 
000 bu., compared with 4,738,000 bu. 


bu., 


of this class of wheat ground during 


April, 
in- 
from the 
1958. 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 


- 


Okla oma Flour Mills Co. 
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Canadian Flour Production 


April, 1959 


Canadian Flour Exports 


April, 1959 


the first nine months of the 

crop year 
Stocks of 

bins at the 


previous 


mill 
1959 


flour in 
close of April, 
amounted to 1,938,000 bu., of which 
719,000 bu. were Ontario. winter 
wheat. Mill stocks of wheat for flour 
at the end of April, 1958, were 2,305 
000 bu. of which 853,000 bu. were On 
tario winter wheat 

According to preliminary figures 
wheat flour exports for April, 1959 
amounted to 1,432,887 cwt., compared 
a revised figure for April, 1958 
of 1,720,387 cwt. Total flour exports 
for the first nine months of the cur- 
rent crop year amounted to 11,794,396 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, til. 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
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Cumulative 
Comparison 


Cumulative 
Comparison 


a7 ee OF es 


y 


decrease of over 1 million 
from the 12,797,256 
similar nine- 
crop 


cwt., a 
hundredweights 
cwt. exported during the 
month period of the previous 
year. 

Millfeed production for April 
amounted to 51,000 tons, 18% 
than the 62,000 tons produced during 
the similar month of 1958. The break- 
down for April, 1959 as follows 
Bran 23,000 tons; 23,000 tons 
and middlings 6,000 tons. The April 
1958, Bran 28,000 
tons, and mid 
dlings 8,000 tons. Total millfeed pro 
duction for the first nine months of 
the current crop year amounted to 
199.000 tons, while for the correspond 
ing nine months in 1957-58 the total 
516.000 tons 


1959 


less 


was 
shorts 
production was 


tons: shorts 26,000 


was 


BREA s s 


New Hot Spot a 


Representatives Named 


DES MOINES — The appointment 
of George Uhlman, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Bill Jones, Little Rock, Ark., as 
sales engineers for Hot Spot Detector 
temperature systems and engineered 
aeration systems has been announced 
by R. L. Wilson, sales manager. 

Mr. Uhliman will represent Hot 
Spot in Missouri. Until recently he 
was associated with the Walker Mar- 
keting Corp. as territory manager 

Mr. Jones will be active in Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. A graduate of the University 
of Arkansas with a major in engineer- 
ing, he was area supervisor for the 
Niagara Chemical Co., Arsenal, Ark., 
before joining the Hot Spot organi- 
zation 


Ray Scott Named 


To Head Kentucky 
Millers Group 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Ray Scott 
urn Mills, In¢ Auburn 
president of the Kentucky 


Assn. durin the 


was ele 


annual 
organization recently 

House in Lexington. Ben 
Haydon Mill & 


was named vice 


ul A: 


Grain Co 


u 

Cc 
Sims 
Ss 


ringfield president 
B. Long, Climax Roll 


ted 


I 
nd Charles 
7 
i reeiected Sec 


a 
Mi 


retary-treasure! 


lls, Shelbyville, was 

During the business session a group 
of corn millers agreed to support a 
nuffin baking among the 4-H 
Kentucky. The 
voted to put all efforts 
y Cornbread Week 
the state this year 


contest 
clubs of association 
forward 


making an event 


Disgust was voiced by the members 


about how the government wheat pro 
gram is building up tremendous sur 
Midwest and drying up 
supplies for the milling 
minating the 15-acre 
unattrac 
grow wheat 


pluses in the 
local small 
companies by ell 
exemption 
tive for sm: 


which makes it 
ill farmers to 
rhe meeting closed with a luncheon 
prepared before the members by Eliz 
ibeth Ayres of the Self-Rising F] I 
ind Cornmeal Program, Nashvillk 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkin 

) Milling Co ippeared before 
ition in if Allen Cor 


f the progran 


SVliiCc 
iSSOCc!1 place 
lus, secretary 
unable to attend the meeting 


ise of iiness 
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Madison Clement Wins 


WACO, TEXAS—Madison Clement, 
manager of the Clement Grain Co., 
Waco, feed and grain firm, was elect- 
ed mayor of Waco at the recent mu- 
nicipal election. Mr. Clement is cur- 
rent president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., serving his 
second term 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Fiours. 


* Personalized Service 
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Millers of Fine Bakery Flours 


HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILLS 
HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 


ARKANSAS CITY 


FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


DIXIE - PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


DIXIE- PORTLAND FLOUR COMPANY 


CAPACITY 20,000 CWTS. — 
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AIB Field Nutritionist Introduced 


To Minnesotans by Ellen H. Semrow 


ST. PAUL—lIt is not enough today 
to produce a quality food, the consum- 
er also wants convenience and op- 
timum nutrition. The baker, as a 
pioneer in the processing of complex 
should be aware of this and in 
meeting these require- 


foods 
the forefront 
ments 

This was one of several points made 
by Ellen H. Semrow, director of the 
Consumer Service Department, Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago, be- 
fore a group of Minnesota educators, 
nutritionists and officials of the Min- 
nesota Bakers Council 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














Mrs. Semrow’s remarks were made 


during an informal “get together” 
called to introduce Miss Virginia H. 
Marx, AIB’s new field nutritionist, 


who will serve several Midwest states 
out of Minneapolis. The meeting was 
held at the Town and Country Club, 
and included a buffet lunch. The bak- 
ers’ council was represented by John 
J. Ahern, Jr., Rap-In-Wax Paper Co., 
Minneapolis, and Graham McGuire, 
Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud. 
The. Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry was represented by 
Arthur Grawert, Brechet & Richter 
Co.,* Minneapolis, ATBI president, 
among others at the meeting. 

Among those present were Andrew 
R. Taylor, director of the Community 
School Lunch Section, Minnesota 
State Department of Education; Miss 
Lyla M. Mallough, supervisor of home 
economics, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, and Mrs. Margaret Dayton, 
nutritionist, the American Red Cross 


“Calorie Conscious” 

Semrow opened her talk by 
sharply pointing up the factors of 
U.S. diet and living which have led 
people to become “calorie conscious.” 
She recited a list of factors, such as 


Mrs 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Daily 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 
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Company 


industry 


control of Hubbard bakery 


Since 1879 Hubbard Milling 


has maintained the 


finest, most modern milling 
facilities. Newest improvement 
is the ultra modern equipment 
for bulk loading transport 
trucks and airslide cars. 
Laboratory technicians use 

the most advanced methods 


and equipment in the milling 


for quality 


flours. 
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“FOODWAY TO FOLLOW"—Mrs. Ellen H. Semrow, director of the Consum- 


er Service Department, American Institute of Baking, at the right, displayed 
this new poster, the newest AIB promotional piece, to a group of Minnesota 
educators and nutritionists recently. Observing are, left to right, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Dayton, nutritionist with the American Red Cross; Miss Lyla M. Mal- 
lough, supervisor of home economics for the Minnesota State Department of 
Education; Andrew R. Taylor, director of the Community School Lunch Sec- 


tion, Minnesota State 
Rap-In-Wax Paper Co., 
Council. 


Department 
Minneapolis, 


the “two-hour lunch,” the “three-day 
week-end (with plenty of food),”’ and 
the array of gadgets and devices de- 
signed for our convenience and leisure 
and which lead to obeseness. 
Maybe the Russians are barbari- 
ans today, which is bad,” said Mrs 


Semrow, “but we have our faults 
too—-we're setting up standards of 
opulence reminiscent of the ancient 


this indolence, she 
making us calorie 


Romans!" It is 
asserted, that is 
conscious 

“Our problem is not over-eating, 
it’s under-exercising,”’ said Mrs. Sem- 
row, “sort of a vicious circle. We like 
but if we are to lick the over- 
weight problem, we'll have to get up 
and exercise.” 

Mrs. Semrow then stated that the 
place to begin developing proper nu- 
tritional habits is with children, who 
should be motivated into correct at- 
titudes of health, nutrition and exer- 


cise 


to eat 


“But we are at a critical point 
now,’ said Mrs “It is not 
sufficient to give consumers a quality 
food; they want it conveniently avail- 
able and with optimum nutritional 
value.” She dwelt briefly on recent 
amendments to the food additive law 
citing the pioneering work done by 
food processors in developing prope 
pre-testing methods for 
Among those who pioneered in this 


Semrow 


safety 


field, she reminded the group, was 
AIB 
Poster Explained 
Mrs. Semrow then displayed the 


new “Foodway to Follow” poster pre- 
pared cooperatively by several indus 

including baking. The 
she explained, is brand new, and 
eventually will replace the 
“Wheel of Good Eating” poster, which 
has had a distribution of 13 million 
copies since it was inaugurated in 
1944. As the older the 
“Foodway to Follow” will be available 
for distribution to schools, institutions 
and other groups where the nutrition 
story is to be told. 


tries 
ter 


pos- 


older, 


was poster, 





of Education, and John J. Ahern, Jr., 
representing the Minnesota Bakers 

Chicago Bakers List 

‘ ’ 

Calendar of Events 
CHICAGO—Jack A. Revord, Ster- 
win Chemicals, Inc., chairman of the 
entertainment committee, Bakers 
Club of Chicago, has announced the 
schedule of club activities for the re- 


mainder of the year 
Monthly luncheons at the 
Club of Chicago quarters will be held 


Bakers 


on Sept. 14, Oct. 5, Nov. 2 and Dec. 7 
A ladies’ luncheon will be held at the 
club in September, date to be an- 


nounced 

The annual golf tournament and 
“Play Day” will be held Aug. 20 at 
the Glendale Country Club, Blooming- 
dale, Ill. On Nov. 28, a mixed “Gay 
Nineties” dinner dance will be held 
at Acacia Country Club, Chicago 
with music by Lou Breese and his 
orchestra 

The final event of the year will be 
the Christmas Stag at the 
quarters 


club's 
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FLOUR OUTPUT 









the months of February, April and 
June, as well as higher than last May 








These totals were. respectively, 19,- 
254,000, 19,394,000, 19,205,000 and 19.- 
321,000. May was exceeded by all the 
other months of last year, according 





to the Bureau of the Census. 









Daily output for May of 949,493 
cwt. was 7.3 or 64,493 cwt. higher 
than April and 3.2% or 29,493 cwt 
over May of last year 

On a comparison basis month-by- 





the estimated 
April, May 
all the re- 


month with last 
May output was 
June and July, but below 





year, 





above 






| 
| 
| 





——— 


maining months of 1958. Daily output 
for these poorer months of last year 
was 882,000 ewt. in April, 920,000 in 
May, 915,000 in June, and 929,000 in 
July 

The relative position of the five 
major production areas in total out- 
put was unchanged from April 
through May. The Southwest con- 
tinued to exceed all other areas, with 
mills of the Northwest next, followed, 


in descending order, by the central 
states-Southeast, Buffalo and, in last 
place, mills of the North Pacific 
Coast 


U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 




















F. M. Abbott Named 
Plant Superintendent 
Of GMI Flour Division 









MINNEAPOLIS—Don A. Stevens 
eneral manager of the flour divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced appointment of Frederic M 






Abbott as the division's general plant 
superintendent 

Mr. Abbott has had 13 vears’ serv- 
ice with the company. A _ graduate 
of the University of Utah, with a 
degree in mechanical engineering, he 
worked as an engineer until he en- 
tered the Navy in 1943. Receiving 
i lieutenant’s commission, he later 
worked as liaison officer on_ the 
itomic bomb project 

Following his discharge 1946 
Mr. Abbott joined GMI. His first es 
signment was at the Ogden mill 
Next he was moved to Los Angeles 
as milling superintendent. In Febru- 
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LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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ary, 1955, he transferred to the Min- 
neapolis office, and has since han- 
died diversified assignments for the 
flour division 

In his new capacity, Mr. Abbott 
replaces Ted C Betker, recently 


named director of production for the 


flour division. Mr. Abbott's previous 
assignment as milling assistant, Min- 
neapolis, is being filled by William 


Mahoney, who has served at company 


flour mills in Hopkinsville, Wichita 
Falls, Chicago and Amarillo. A grad- 
uate of Kansas State University, Mr 
Mahoney started with GMI in 1939 

Russell Dean has been moved into 
the vacancy left at Amarillo by Mr 


Mr. Dean's serv- 
dates back to 
graduated a me- 
chanical engineer by the University 
of Washington. He filled earlier 
company assignments in Tacoma and 


Los Angeles 


Mahoney's transfer 
with the company 
1947, when he 


ice 


was 


has 





U.S. ASKING EXPORT 
BASE PERIOD 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. govern- 
ment has added another slogan to go 
along with Food for Peace. The new 
slogan will be Global Assurance of 
Supplies of Food Grains from Export 
Sources. What the U.S. appears to be 
asking other exporting countries is 
that a base period be used to meas- 
ure requirements consisting of Public 
Law 480 authorizations and dollar 
payments. This would be the basis for 
deliveries of wheat to importing or 
needy nations in the future. For ex- 
ample, if India in the coming vear, 
as would require 3 million 
tons wheat under PL 480 and would 
also buy 300,000 tons wheat for dol- 
lars, that would be the U.S. base. 
(See International Wheat Utilization 
Committee meeting report on page 5 
and Capital Comment on page 10.) 
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Charles M. Case, 


Grain Executive, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS 


a grain 
than 


Case 


more 
Mr 
member of 
Exchange si 
Mr. Case 
board of At 


logg Commission Co 


vator Co. I 


Cathedral Church 
a former trustee 


in addition 
other civic 


was a gradt 


executive in 


was 


Charles M. Case, 
Minneapolis 
died 16 
had been a 

Minneapolis Grain 
1895 


50 years June 


SS and 
the 
nce 
the 
Kel- 
Ele- 
vestryman ol 
St. Mark, and 
local hospital 
to serving actively in 
organizations. Mr. Case 
iate of Shattuck School 


chairman of 


Elevator Ci 


was 
lantic 
and Bagley 
le was a 
ot 


of a 







Minn., 
Minn 
of 


Faribault 
Hopkins, 
the 
stitutions 

Mr. Case is 
three 
children 


and Blake School, 
He served on 
trustees both in- 


also 
boards of 
survived by his wife, 
daughter, 16 grand- 
5 great-grandchildren 


sons a 
ind 


BREA S THE STA re 


Managers’ Conference 
CHICAGO 

E. Long Co 

Cooper ative 


The theme for the W 
Independent Bakers’ 
general managers’ con- 
22-24 at the Edgewater 
will be “In Orbit 
will the fourth 
such conference sponsored by Long 
and IBC and the 45th conference of 
this type altogether 


ference June 
Beach Hotel here 
With IBC.” This 


be 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








ments. There is some talk by the 
smaller mills of following the practice 
set on the nationally advertised 
brands of not booking in the new 
year. Prices are unchanged and direc- 
tions are only fair, which is normal 
for this time of year 

In the clears market, demand was 
brisk for 52% ash flour to Ceylon 
and for 1% ash 13% protein for the 
domestic industrial users. There was 
good demand for bakery clears and 
prices went up 15¢ cwt. Supplies 
were adequate for most types. Some 
flour will be bought for Indonesia and 
Pakistan. 

At Hutchinson, old contracts ex- 
pired at an accelerated rate and 
p.d.s. buying increased proportionate- 


ly as bakers sought to piece out 
needs prior to the general movement 
of new wheat. Family trade was flat. 
Directions on old contracts came free- 
ly. This, coupled with spot buying, 
kept the wheels turning at 120% of 
capacity for the week. The outlook 
for this week is doubtful, and a lesser 
grind is anticipated. 

Wichita mills operated at 115% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
33%, compared with 50% the preced- 
ing week and 50% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were fair to good 
Family flour was 10¢ lower and bak- 
ery was unchanged. 

Quotations June 12, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter wheat short patent 
$4.95@5, standard 95% patent $4.85 
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Cables — Eastmills 


EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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@4.90, straight $4.80@4.85; estab- 
lished brands of family flour $6.20G@ 
7.10, with the latter representing na- 
tionally advertised brands on a deliv- 
ered basis; first clears with 13.25 to 
14% protein $4.05@4.15, first clears 
with 11% protein $3.90@3.95; clears 
of 1% ash and higher $3.45@3.70. 


New Business Lacking 
For Soft Wheat Mills 


Fresh business in any volume is still 
lacking in the soft wheat flour trade. 
Mills continue to work against con- 
tracts which mature at the end of 
the current month. Also, there was a 
little fill-in business from bakers and 
jobbers caught a bit short. 

Soft wheat flour sales for the cen- 
tral states area crept up a notch the 
past week, reaching 45 to 50% of ca- 
pacity. This was the best showing in 
some time. Very few new crop sales 
are being made in the southeast, and 
business that did pass was largely 
cracker and intermediate cake flours. 

One mill did report, however, that 
buyers who came in for a couple of 
fair-sized orders of cake flour helped 
bolster running time. Meanwhile, the 
latest government estimate of new 
crop production simply confirms the 
private forecast made a week earlier 
Potential buyers and sellers of flour 
now have a good idea of the size of 
the 1959 winter wheat crop, with 
little danger of much change at this 
point. With this background, jobbers 
and bakers will be able to make firm 
decisions about entering the market 
on a new crop basis 

Some millers are of the opinion 
that the basis of buying may be some- 
what higher than at new crop time 
last year, according to reports from 
the St. Louis area 

There has been no push to get the 
booking started, however. New crop 
red wheat prices are still uncertain 
and country selling of wheat has been 
disappointingly light. Harvesting has 
just begun in the St. Louis area and 
farmers have not indicated whether 
their wheat will be sold or stored 
There is a growing belief that present 
prices are not attractive enough to 
keep wheat on the open market 

Quotations June 12, 100 Ib. cottons, 
Chicago: high ratio flour $6.99@7.10, 
soft wheat short patent $5.7006.29; 
clears $4.78@4.85; cookie and cracker 
flour, papers, $4.85@5.20; St. Louis: 


Family flour top patent $5.60, top 
hard $6.55, ordinary $5.50; bakery 
flour in 100 lb. papers: Cake $6.70, 


pastry $4.65, soft straight $4.75, clears 
$4.40; hard winter short patent $5.35, 
standard $5.20, clears $4.95, spring 
short patent $6.15, standard $6.05, 
clears $6 


Shipping Orders Good 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Neither mills nor buyers showed 
any particular interest in sales but, 
instead, indicated a desire to wait 
for the harvest Shipping 
instructions have been good and run- 
ning time fair to good. Prices were 
unchanged for all types at Oklahoma 
City and unchanged at Ft. Worth, 
with the exception of a 5¢ drop in 
clears 

Quotations June 12, Oklahoma City: 
Family short patent flour $6.90@7.10 
in carlots, standard patent $6.20G 
6.40; bakery unenriched short patent 
$5.48@5.58, 95% standard patent 
$5.38@5.48, straight grade $5.334 
$5.43; truck lots higher on all grades; 
Ft. Worth: Extra high patent flour 
$6.80 @ 7.20, 100 lb. cottons; standard 


to progress 


patent bakers’ flour, unenriched, bulk, 
$5.35 @5.45; 


bulk first clears $4.25 
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@4.35, delivered Texas 


points. 


Pacific Northwest 
Business Quiet 


Domestic buying of flour was at a 
standstill in the Pacific Northwest, 
with bakers looking for the arrival of 
new crop wheat before making their 
moves. Flour production was down a 
bit the past week at Seattle and spot- 
ty in the Portland area. Quotations 
declined at Portland. 

Quotations June 12, Seattle: Fam- 
ily patent flour, 5 and 10-lb. sizes in 
100-Ib. carlots, cottons, $9.80; pastry 
flour $5.05 in 100-lb. cottons; Port- 
land: High gluten $6.91, all Montana 
$6.60, clears $6.60, cake $7.07, pastry 
$6.07, pie $5.72, whole wheat $6.30, 
graham $5.70, cracked wheat $5.75, 
crushed wheat $6.40. 


Oid Bookings Low 
For Buffalo Area 


Most consumers are getting closer 
to the end of their bookings at Buf- 
falo, but flour sales remained dull last 
week, with buyers’ eyes on the new 
crop and away from the climbing 
spring wheat levels. Although some 
consumers consider prices too high, 
the mills have not given any indica- 
tion that they intend to shade levels 

Some of the strength in 
wheat stems from the shorter crop 
and lack of moisture in the North- 
west. Spring wheat flour ended the 
week 2¢ lower; Kansas flour held un- 
changed at Buffalo. Clear flours were 
marked down 15¢ in a price adjust- 
ment. Clears had been offered below 
going levels, and this action by the 
mills made the cuts official. Clears 
were in fairly free supply. Cake and 
pastry flour held steady. 


common 


spring 


A spokesman for one mill reported 
that his firm’s shipping directions 
could be better, and that mills are 
fighting for orders simply because 
consumers are cleaning out every 
pound of old flour before even consid- 
ering making new commitments. Evi- 
dently local bakeries are satisfied 
with their sales volume, because no 
complaints were heard 

Buffalo flour output was below a 
week ago and a year ago. Two mills 
worked 6 days; one 52s days and the 
remaining three mills 5 days. One 
mill increased its running time from 
the previous week by 2 days; one 
mill added a day; two mills cut their 
output by a day and the other mills 
held steady 

Quotations June 12: Spring family 
$6.82, spring high gluten $6.40 @ 6.60, 
spring short $6.10@6.30, spring stand- 


ard $606.25, spring straight $6.20, 
spring first clear $5.40@5.70; hard 
winter short $5.56@5.97, hard winter 
standard $5.41@5.87, hard winter 
first clear $5.11@5.35; soft winter 
short patent $7.10@7.31, soft winter 
standard $5.70 @ 6.61, soft winter 


straight $4.80@5.34, soft winter first 
clear $4.15@ 4.74 


Domestic Flour Prices 
Steady Across Canada 


Conditions in the domestic flour 
markets of Canada the past week 
showed little change from previous 
periods. Prices and trading were 
steady, with most mills searching for 
additional business 

Quotations June 12, Toronto: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada $6.25 
@6.35, 100 lb. cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used; bakers’ flour 
$5@5.30 in 100 Ib. papers, less cash 
discounts, with 15¢ for cartage; June 
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13, Winnipeg: Top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary, 100 
Ib. cottons, $6.15@6.35; second pat- 
ents, cottons, $5.90@6.10; second pat 
ents to bakers, papers, $4.80@5; all 
bulk prices 12¢ less; all prices cash 
carlots; June 12, Vancouver, cash ca! 
lots for hard wheat grinds: First pat- 
ents $6.45, bakers’ patents $5.05 pa- 
pers, $5.15 cottons; Ontario pastry to 
the trade $6.80, Ontario cake flow 
$7.15. 


Overseas Markets 





Duliness Dominates 
Export Flour Market 


U.S. flour exporters experienced 
one of the quietest weeks in some 
time, in contrast with the previous 
period, when buyers were active. Pa- 
cific Coast mills sold small amounts 





_.. At This Time 


Last Year... 
FLOUR 


Old and new crop pressures were berally 
mixed in the flour markets across the coun 
try. Old crop wheat supplies were almost non 
existent for grinding, while the new hard win 
ter wheat harvest, though growing in scope 
had not yet yielded the generous quantities 
expected. Buyers reacted to the unsettied situ 
ation by tightening their purchases to eve 
more of a price-date-of-shipment basis than 
n previous weeks. Millers, for their part, de 
clined to press for new crop flour sales 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed demand and prices were noticeably 
improved, following several weeks of softness 
Prices were $1! to $3 stronger in the spring 
wheat mills area due to a sharp drop in pro 
duction at several major centers. Good demand 
from mixers in the Southwest kept prices there 
steady to 50c higher 


WHEAT 


Wheat futures continued to rise due te 
set of weather and price factors which tended 
to delay marketing of badly needed supplies 
mn some areas and diverted them into storage 
n others. Meanwhile, harvesting of one of the 
largest winter wheat crops of record spread 
over the Southwest. The extremely bearish out 
look for the new Southwest crop, a factor which 
worked new crop futures steadily downward 
all spring, began to prove itself a temporary 
handicap to orderly marketing of newly har 
vested supplies. With the basic July future at 
both Chicago and Kansas currently 20 to 2Ic 
below government loan ess than 25% of the 
harvest, by estimate, was being offered for 
free market use 


BP BAITS VIS 


cf flour to the Philippines, but little 
elsewhere 

Although reports persisted of heavy 
impending flour business with In- 
donesia and the United Arab Repub- 
lic, no further developments occurred 


Overseas shipments of Canadian 





flour for the week ended June 11 
were down to 109,600 cwt., compared 
with 607,400 cwt. the previous week 
The movement to _ International 
Wheat Agreement countries was the 
same for both weeks, at 19,600 cwt 
and there were reports of a slight 
improvement in business out of Van- 
couver despite the general decline 

The mild rise in Canadian flour 
shipments from the West Coast was 
credited to a small increase in the 
number of import permits received 
from the Central Bank of the Philip- 
pines. Canadian mills are now getting 
1 portion of the new orders coming 
in from Manila, and the volume is 
reportedly higher than it was a cou- 
ple of weeks ago 


Rye 

The fact that price supports on rye 
rain will come down sharply within 
a few weeks continued to be the sus- 
taining factor in last week’s market 
ind prices remained strong. The most 
noticeable switch of the period oc- 
curred at Chicago, where the July fu- 
ture rose 244¢ and cash rye premiums 
dropped 4¢. Despite the lack of in- 
terest in booking rye flour, prices 
experienced a 5¢ rise at the end of 
the period 

Quotations June 12, 100 lb. cottons 
Minneapolis: White patent rye $4.72 
medium $4.52, dark $3.97; Pittsburgh 
Pure white $5.3905.43, medium $5.09 


1523, dark $4580 464, rye meal 
$4 89% 4.93; Buffalo: White rye $5.54 
1559, medium $5.34405.39, dark 


$4.79 4.84 


Oatmeal 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal 
has been slew across Canada. Stocks 
are light and prices steady. Quota- 
tions June 13, Winnipeg: Rolled oats 
in 80 lb. cottons $5.454 5.65; oatmeal 
in 100 lb. cottons $6.65406.90 in the 
three prairie provinces; June 12, Tx 
ronto tolled oats in 80 Ib. cottons 
$5.65, oatmeal in 100 Ib. cottons 
$7.05. f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 


) 





MILLFEED 





31.50, bulk shorts $39.50%0 40, bulk 
middlings 836.504 37 

Chicago: While the improved de 
mand for millfeeds has not been on 
i broad basis. there has been notice 
able betterment with respect to ac 
tual business and in general interest 
This contrasts with the attitude of 
almost complete indifference so much 


in evidence a couple of weeks ago 


Red dog has been quiet, but bran 
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ABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address . THE iy 
“HASTINGS” ma 


Montreal 





MAIN TAINED 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 


CABLE CODES 


USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 

| to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 

WV skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Osgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
--Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: CGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 











Specialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY GREAT WEST 
CANADA CREAM 


THREE STARS 


STERLING 
UNION 















WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 


LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 























re omfany Sorel 










Mitt at SASKATOON, Sask., CANADA eet 
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SALES OFFICH Sar 
MONTREAL, CANADA B Nts 









BOX 8505 ( ‘ Bentley's 
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USDA ORDERS RELIEF 
FLOUR, CORNMEAL 


WASHINGTON—Orders for a total 
of 18,835,500 Ib. flour and 8,456,500 
Ib. cornmeal for domestic relief pur- 
poses were announced by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture June 15. The 
flour total includes 15,846,500 Ib. all- 
purpose flour, 2,609,000 Ib. bread flour 
and 380,000 Ib. whole wheat flour. The 
cornmeal total includes 6,936,500 Ib. 
regular and 1,520,000 Ib. degermed 
yellow cornmeal. The flour and corn- 





meal must be ready for shipment 
July 10 and 20. 

and middlings have livened some- 
what. Interest has not been centered 


entirely in very nearby shipment, 
but has been evident in inquiries as 
far ahead as the last week in June 
Although the last week of the month 
far in the future, this repre- 
sents a healthy development, par- 
ticularly because some of the factors 
which contributed to the sharp de- 
cline in millfeed prices through most 


is not 


of May are still around—such as 
weak broiler and egg price struc- 
tures 

Quotations June 12: Sacked bran 


$37.50, middlings $39, red dog $43.50; 
bulk bran $32.50, middlings $34, red 
dog S39 

Boston: The local market enjoyed 
a steady demand last week, although 
most sales were small and generally 
for immediate or nearby shipment 
Dealers reported that most potential 
buyers would enter the market 
for any extensive coverage. Sacked 
prices on bran and middlings were 
unchanged to 50¢ net higher, but 
bulk quotes averaged $1 to $1.50 
lower. Quotations June 13: sacked 
bran $46 50, bulk $39.50; sacked mid 
dlings $4850, bulk $41.50 

Pacific Coast: The market 
tinued weak the past week, with the 
Montana millfeeds in 
West C markets the pri- 
mary reason. Mixers and _ feeders 
were buying hand-to-mouth at Seat- 
tle, waiting for the market to sta 
bilize Quotations June 12, Seattle 
Sacked millrun $41, middlings $49 
bulk millrun $38, middlings $46; Port- 
land: Sacked millrun $42 $39; 
middlings $8 over 

Buffalo: Mixer continued 
light. Dairy demand is off. There was 
a little pick up in mash demand, but 
the flurry subsided. Western levels 
most'y middlings, were quite a_ bit 
Buffalo. There still is a littl 
petition from Canada, which tend 
1 top on lecal offerings, esp 
the New England trade 
sacked differential held un 
Running time ranged 
Sacked and bulk 
ind middlings ended unchanged 
lower. Bulk and sacked red 
idvanced $3.50. Quotations June 
sacked $38 @ 


not 


con- 


appearance of 


some mast 


bulk 


business 


above 
com 
to put 
cially for 
The 
changed at $6 
from 5 to 6 davs 
bran 
to S0¢ 
do 
12: Bulk 


39 bulk 


bran $324 33, 
middlings $34.500 35.50 


sacked $40.50%°41 50; bulk 


$40,504 43.50. sacked $46.50% 47.50 
Canada: Interest in millfeeds con 
tinues seasonally dull and prices were 
softer than in the previous week 
Supplies have increased moderately 
Quotations June 13, sacked, Winni 
peg: Bran, f.o.b. mills. $33039 in 
the three prairie provinces; shorts 
$36 43, middlings $46; all prices cash 
carlots; small lots ex-country eleva 
tors and warehouses $5 extra; June 
12, Toronto-Montreal: Bran $450 46 
shorts $4950, middlings S$58@59 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 


or straight 


Toronto-Montreal 
Bran $50, shorts 


1 cars 
June 12, Vancouvet 
$52, middlings $57 
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Emrich Announces 


Plan for Expansion 
Into Retail Baking 


MINNEAPOLIS Emrich Baking 
Co. is expanding its operation into 
the retail bakery field with comple- 
tion of plans to absorb its subsidiary, 
McGlynn Baking Co., which was ac- 
quired last November. Burton Mc- 
Glynn remains as president and gen- 
eral manager of the McGlynn unit 

George J. Emrich will assume the 
presidency of Emrich Baking Co 
Fred W. Kaeppel, named as director 
of marketing, will guide the ex- 
pansion of Emrich in both the whole- 
sale and retail fields. Otto R. Em- 
rich, founder, continues as honorary 
chairman of the board and James T 
McGlynn, founder of the firm which 
bears his name, will continue as hon- 
orary chairman of the board of the 
subsidiary unit 

Both companies have been in 
eration 40 years. The McGlynn plant 
in Minneapolis has been closed, while 
expansion of the Emrich facilities 
is now in the building stage. 
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Cargill Appoints 
Donald W. Kleitsch 
To Transport Post 


LOUIS—Donald W. Kleitsch, 
manager of Cargill, Inc.’s grain of- 
fice here since 1953, has been named 


ST 


issistant vice president of Cargo 
Carriers, Inc., Cargill's transporta- 
tion subsidiary 

Lewis L. Crosby, Cargo Carriers 
president, Minneapolis, who an- 
nounced the appointment, said Mr 
Kleitsch will remain in St. Louis 
working primarily in river traffic 


His duties will include coordinating 
and dispatching barge equipment to 


Cargill elevators, production plants 
and commodity warehouses on_ the 
inland waterway system 

Arnold FE. Schneider, grain mer- 
chandising manage! of Cargill's 
southern region here, will replace 
Mr. Kleitsch as branch manager 

Mr. Kleitsch, who joined Cargill 
in 1931, is past president of the 
Merchants Exchange of St. Louis 


ind a former director of the National 
Grain Trade Council. A University 
of Minnesota graduate, he held vari- 
positions in Cargill's Duluth 
and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, grain 
issignment here 
Mr. Schneider joined Cargill in 
1943, transferring to St. Louis from 
Minneapolis in 1946 as a grain mer- 


int 


ous 
Minn 


operations before 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg. Manitoba 














R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Street 


FORONTO, ONT., CANADA 












Wo. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour'’’ Adelaide 
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UNION DISPUTE 





negotiate with AFGM as an unfair 
labor practice and would file such a 
charge with NLRB. There was 
a report that the independent union 
would strike if the mills began any 
negotiations with AFGM 


also 


Courses of Action 
The regional NLRB 
viewing the petitions 
courses of action open to it 
the the 
independent union, in which cas¢ 
the union could appeal to NLRB in 
Washington 
o, Issue 
—e 


cases 


office in re- 
had three 
It could 


Dismiss all petitions of 
. 


notice of a hearing in all 


and 
hearings on the 
could be ap- 


Dismiss some of the petitions 
3. Ss S sc e ¢ ¢ I ons 

notices of 
The dismissal 
to Washington 


issue 
others 
pealed 
There is another possibility for so- 
lution of the dispute. This is the ar- 
rangement of so-called “consent 
These are 
which all parties ag 
rangement appears 
in this bitterly 


Shut-Downs at Chicago 
Grain Elevators End 


CHICAGO 


elections to 
ree. Such an ar- 
highly unlikely 


contested case 


elections 


Following several davs 
of complete or near-complete shut 
downs by 15 large 
plants in the Chicago switching dis- 
trict due to a wage dispute, they all 
reopened June 11 following the 
reaching of an 


grain elevator 


agreement between 
the elevator companies and Local 
No. 418, Grain Elevator Workers, 
International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen. The walk-out, which the 
union referred to as a 
page” involved about 
ind weighers who were 


‘work st p 
200 grain hat 
isking 


nour 


dlers 


) 


for a wage increase of 2Zo¢ pel 
Several counter 
made by the elevator 
of which was acce ptable to the un 
and the final settlement met 
original demand made by the un 
The rail 
the Chicago terminal has 
tively light one but with 


movement of 


owners, no ¢ 


movement ol rain 


Dee}! 


creased 
lake incidental to the 
the St. Lawrence S« 


pratl Via 
cent ype ri. 

ing of iway i 
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ion 


somewhat 
tlement 


eariier 
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was a logical expec 
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FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Supreme Court Endorses NLRB Power 
To Probe Charges in Mill Firm Case 


WASHINGTON — A_ precedent 
setting decision in labor relations 
was handed down by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court June 15 in a case in- 
volving a flour milling firm. The 
court decision endorsed current 
policies and practices of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 
The case 

criginally 
American 


grew out of a complaint 
filed with the board by the 
Federation of Grain Mill 
against the Fant Milling Co 
Sherman, Texas, charging refusal to 
recognize the union as a bargaining 
igent A National Labor Relat‘ons 
Board regional director denied the 
complaint, but while this denial 
before the board for review, the mill- 
! granted workers in 
icross-the-board wage with- 
mnsulting the Even 
the wage not in- 


ers 


was 


company 
increase 
out Cc 
though 


union 
was 


boost 


TURN BACK 
To page !2 if you 


are interested in the 


value of nutrition. Its use 


for peace and national de- 
fense is discussed in a report 


starting on this page. 


ees 

cluded it 
NLRB 
firm based on 
In the June 15 decision, the Su- 
preme Court granted NLRB broad 


though mited, power to 


the union's complaint 


issued an order against th 


this subsequent action 


estigate 


practices 


The unanimou which re 





Hearings on Food 
Distribution Problems 


Will Start June 22 
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Mayfair Markets 
Plans to Purchase 


Utah Grocery Chai 


OGDEN, UTAH--N ytiatio 

t sale of Scowcroft & Sor 
lal Mark 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
where 


3) 
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Louisville 
Memphis 

Enid 

Galveston 
Houston 

Ft. Worth 
Portland 

Sen Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Vancouver, 8. C. 
Winnipes, Man. 


New York 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omehe 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 
Norfolk 
Nashville 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Norfolk 
Nashville 
Lowisville 


Chicago 

St. Louls 
Kensas City 
Omehe 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 


MILLING WHEATS. 
DDUCING AREA | 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND ,.U.S.A 

Dried 

PRODUCTS 


Manufacture Kilt 
DEGERMINATED CORN 


0 Bushels 


Capacity, lf 








Michigan Solt Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE'FLOURS 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















=" Kor ALL your Hour. 
yp SPRING... HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


DSTOWN MILLS 
OMPANY 





TOWN, IiLLinots 








113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 














Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLLOU R vomestic 


410 Wilford 
33rdand Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 


Building 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


ne Franklin 6-1 


& 
ARKANSAS 
lelep! 











The Montgomery Company 
FLOUR BROKER 


1 W. 10TH 8ST KANSAS CITY, MO 

















VA Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


Ct igo 11, Til 
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Nationalist China 
Will Buy Wheat 
Under PL 480 


WASHINGTON Issuance of an 
authorization to Nationalist China to 
finance purchase of $3,850,000 worth 
of wheat or wheat flour from U.S. 
suppliers under Title I of Public Law 
480 has been announced by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture 

This is the first authorization under 
an agreement announced — earlier 
whereby Nationalist China will buy 
$13.4 million of U.S. agricultural com- 
modities, including $7.6 million worth 
of wheat. About half of the wheat 
purchased will be white wheat. 

Authorization No. 37-11 provides 
for purchase of about 65,000 metric 
tons of white wheat of the subclasses 
hard white, soft white, white club and 
western white wheat, grade U.S. No 
2 or better, in bulk, or wheat flour 
(excluding flour milled from red dur- 
um and durum wheat; durum wheat 
subclasses hard amber 
durum, amber durum and durum) 
Wheat exported must have been 
grown in the continental U.S., and 
flour exported must have been milled 
in the U.S. from domestically pro- 
duced wheat. 


includes the 


Purchases will be made by the Chi- 
nese Government Procurement and 
Services Mission, 149 Broadway, New 
York 

Sales contracts made between June 
18 and Nov. 30 will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to importer 
f.o.b. the case of wheat or 
f.a.s. vessel in the case of flour, U.S 
ports. Shipments from U.S. ports may 
be made between June 18 and Dec. 31 

USDA announced commodity 
details of an agreement between the 
U.S. and Poland providing for the sale 
of $44 million worth (including cer- 
tain ocean transportation costs) of 
U.S. agricultural products for Polish 
currency under Title I of PL 480 


vessel in 


also 


The commodity composition of the 


program includes 


Million 
Commodity dollars 
Wheat [about 7.3 million bushels 14.1 
Barley (about 9.2 million bushels 11.0 
Corn or grain sorghums (about 
433,000 bu 6 
Sales under this program will be 


made by private U.S. traders. Pur- 
chase authorizations will be an- 
nounced later. About one-half of the 
wheat will be soft red winter wheat 
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Wheat Supply Pare 


WINNIPEG-—-The increased move 
ment of Canadian wheat overseas 
is paring Canada's visible supply 
The total for week ended June 3 
was down to 359.6 million bushels, 
compared with 362.9 million bushels 


the week previous, and 347.7 million a 
year ago, Farmers’ deliveries are on 
the increase but offset by export 
and domestic disappearance 





Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 





NAtional 2-3344 — 2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. | 


E. J. BURKE 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5, N. Y 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass 
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Knoxville, Tenn.; 


Allen Smith & Co 
Minneapo- 


more, J . 
General Mills, Inc., 


Don A. Stevens 


lis; Howard W. Taylor, Pacific Millers Assn., 
Tacoma, Wash.; R. D. Zumwalt, Burrus Mills 
Inc., Dal 


las 
BAKERY RELATIONS—G. S. Kennedy, chair- 
man, Genera! Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. H 
Bowman. Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; Ellis 
D. English, Commander-Lerabee Milling Co 
Minneapolis; B. J. Greer, Pillsbury Co., Min- 
J. A. Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated 


neapolis : 
Mills Co.. Omaha; John Tatam, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; R. D. Zumwalt Bur- 
rus Mills, Inc., Dallas 


DURUM—W. A. Lohman, Jr., chairman, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A. L. De Pas- 
quale, International Milling Co Minneapolis; 
E. W. Kuhn, Amber Milling Division, St. Paul; 
C. W. Kutz, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis: E. L. Merry, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; L. $. Swanson, King Midas Flour 
Doughboy 


Mills, Minneapolis; R. R. Wentzel, 
Industries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis 

EXPORT ADVISORY—A. 8B. Sparboe, chair- 
man, Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; M. M. Benidt, 
General Mills, Inc Minneapolis; George E 
Kelley, Bay State Milling Co.. Winona, Minn.; 
John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle: Moritz Milburn, Centennial Mills, Inc 
Portland: Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling Co 
Wichita; J. E. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith Co., 
Inc.. Knoxville, Tenn.; W. M. Steinke, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; John Tatam, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis 
FINANCE—Henry E. Kuehn, chairman, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; Robert V. Har- 
ris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich.; R. G 
Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City 
GRAIN GRADES—W. G. Catron, Jr., chair- 


Chicago; H. C. Alt- 


man, Eckhart Milling Co., 
Division, Evansville, 


mansberger, Igleheart Bros 


Ind W. E. Jernberg, Russeil-Miller Milling 
Co.. Minneapolis; C. B. Knappen, Jr., Knappen 
Milling Co Augusta, Mich F. H. McKown, 


Wichita; W. C. Mikkelsen 
Spokane; Norman Ness, 
Minneapolis; Anthony 


Kansas Milling Co., 
Centennial Mills, Inc., 
International Milling Co 
C. Owens, Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; C. E 
Taylor, Bay State Milling Co., Minneapolis; R 
H. Uhimann, Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City: Wm. J. Walton, Jr., General Mills, Inc., 
Chicago; Owen Wimberly, Okeene Milling Co 
Okeene, Okla 

MILLFEED—D. M. Mennel, chairman, Menne! 
Milling Co Fostoria, Ohio; John Branston 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; L. D. Comp- 
ton, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas 
City: K. C. Kelley, Igieheart Brothers, Evans- 
R. B. Laing, Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Kansas; E. D. Rogers, Jr.. Atkinson 
Minneapolis; George P. Urban, Jr 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; John Wed 
die, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 
RETIREMENT—M. 8B. McDonald, chairman, In- 


Abilene 
Milling Co 


ternational Milling Co Minneapolis; Chas. G 
McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls 
Mont.; A. James Sowden, New Era Milling Co., 


Arkansas City, Kansas 

TECHNICAL ADVISORY—H. H. Schopmeyer 
hairman, International Milling Co Minneapo- 
lis: Donald S$. Eber, Association of Operative 
Millers, Kansas City: G. E. Findley, Burrus 
Mills. Inc., Dallas; J. W. Giertz, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita; W. L. Haley, Fisher Fiouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; W. L. Heald, Acme-Evans 
Co. Indianapolis; O. A. Oudal, General Mills, 


! Minneapolis; W. L. Rainey, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; Betty Sulli 
ver Russell-Miller Milling Co Minneapolis 
John S. Whinery, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City F. W. Wichser, Pillsbury Co Minne- 
polis 

TRANSPORTATION—Robert V. Harris, chair 
man, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich.; F. F 
Flinchbaugh, International Milling Co., Minne 
ypolis; F. W. Fuller, Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Seattle; D. R. Groom, Rodney Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; H. G. Hansen, Mennel Milling Co 
Fostoria, Ohio; R. L. Holmes, Kansas Milling 


Kansas & Mis- 
W. T. McArthur 


Co Wichita: J 
sour! River Mills 


W. Holloway 
Kansas City 


Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; Cecil P. Newsom 
Burrus Mills, Inc Dallas; Ogden Olson, Mon 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont 


J 
Mich.: J 


A 
Porter, Harris Milling Co., Owosso 8 
Staley, Quaker Oats Co Chicago; A. M 
Thomas, General Mills Inc Minneapois E 
J. Weigel, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Omaha 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE—James L. Ran 
kin chairman Pillsbury Co Minneapolis 
Frank J. Allen, Jr Bay State Milling Co 
Leavenworth, Kansas; Roger F. Blessing, Com 


mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; Ken 


Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle: H 
D. Hale, Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas’ Mark W. K. Heffelfinger, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; W. A. Lohman, Jr 

Genera! Mills, Inc Minneapolis; L. L. Lund 
Qaard. Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City 
John T. Lynch, International Milling Co., Min 
neapois; Harold M. Regier, Buhler Mills, Inc 

Buhler, Kansas; W. C. Toevs, J. Allen Smith 
& Co Knoxville, Tenn Paul Uhimann, Jr 

Standard Milling Co., Kansas City; Tom White 
Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala Frank A 


Yost, Hopkinsville Milling Co., Hopkinsville, Ky 
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Merck Seales Price 
Of Lysine Product 


RAHWAY, N.J.—A 17.5¢ reduction 
in the price of lysine monohydro- 
chloride has been announced by 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway. The re- 
duction, now in effect, puts the price 
at $4.95 Ib. for 100-Ib. and 25-Ib. 
drums. 

The new price is the second reduc- 
tion announced this year by Merck. 
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Danger in Using 
High Temperatures 
To Dry Wheat Cited 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — There 
can be danger in artificially drying 
wheat, Charles Pence of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. and Nor- 
man V. Whitehair of the Kansas 
State University extension service 
have warned. The danger is in drying 
at temperatures which will injure pro- 
tein quality. 

They refer to studies by Karl Fin- 
ney of the K-State flour and feed 
milling department. Prof. Finney has 
found that the gluten protein fraction 
of the grain was made useless, except 
for feed, when wheat was dried by an 
air temperature of 120° F. and a low 
air-flow rate. This seems to be due 
to stimulation of an enzyme which, 
at this temperature, destroys the glu- 
ten 

However, Prof. Finney’s study dis- 
closed that when drying at a tempera- 
ture of 160° the wheat protein was 
damaged to a lesser extent, appar- 
ently because this higher temperature 
destroys the protein softening en- 
zyme. This suggests that wheat dried 
at a materially higher temperature 
than 160° might escape injury, but 
caution must be exercised due to di- 
rect damage of the gluten by exces- 
sive heat. 

“For the present,” Prof. Finney 
said, “we are unable to recommend a 
drying temperature materially above 
90°, but simply wish to point out that 
higher drying temperatures are criti- 
cal.” 

Prof. Finney sees a bright future 
with drying equipment. There may be 
suitable equipment in the future for 
drying wheat heads with their straw 
so that cutting and threshing can be 
carried out a week to 10 days before 
the grain normally would be ripe 

By harvesting wheat a week to 10 
days before it is ripe the farmer, 
miller and baker could enjoy wheats 
with higher test weights (1 to 5 Ib. a 
bushel) and normal milling properties, 
Prof. Finney said. In addition, the 
flours would have superior loaf vol- 
ume potentialities and other desirable 
qualities. If wheat crops could be har- 
vested prematurely many would es- 
cape partial or total damage due to 


hail, wind, rain and high tempera- 
ture 
In his research at K-State Prof 


Finney has found that optimum test 
weights were obtained four to eight 
days before Pawnee wheat was ripe 
The moisture content of the wheat 
four days before it was ripe was 28% 
and eight days before it was ripe was 
38%. From this information it can 
be concluded, Prof. Finney said, that 
wheat, harvested eight days before 
ripe, or at a moisture content of 38%, 
can be dried artificially to a safe stor- 
ige moisture content without reduc- 
ing test weight or encountering any 
shrinkage other than moisture 


loss 


BREA S THE STAFF F Fe - 


French Wheat Crop 


PARIS—France expects to have a 
wheat crop of between 375 and 385 
million bushels this season, thus top- 
ping the 1958 offtake of 350 mil- 
lion, but failing to reach the 1957 
record outturn of 407 million bushels 


—BREAD IS THE STAFF F re- 


CONTRACT AWARDED 

DAVENPORT, WASH.—A contract 
for construction of a 127,000 bu. ele- 
vator seven miles southeast of here 
has been awarded by the Davenport 
Union Warehouse Co. The new eleva- 
tor will bring the firm's total storage 
capacity to 2,468,000 bu 
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siderable late tillering that is now 
beginning to head on short straw. A!- 
though crop prospects are not as fa- 
vorable as a month earlier, yields are 
still expected to be quite favorable 
and sharply above average. 

In Texas and Oklahoma, combines 
began to roll in earnest the last week 
of May but encountered delay due to 
intermittent rains. Production pros- 
pects held steady during the month 
as sufficient rain fell in areas of short 
soil moisture to permit satisfactory 
head fill. In Oklahoma, grain pro- 
ducers generally are seeking a period 
of dry weather as additional moisture 
at this time would be detrimental to 
yields 

Situation Unchanged 

Colorado production prospects were 
unchanged during May but the crop 
continued to develop under favorable 
conditions. Rain during early May 
over eastern areas was sufficient to 
prevent extensive deterioration of the 
crop but a fairly large acreage in 
east-central Colorado gives promise 
of only fair yields. Early May rains 
in the southeast practically made the 
crop and early maturing fields may 
be ready for harvest soon after mid- 
June. Wheat is generally heading 
with heads beginning to fill in the 
southwest and earlier varieties are in 
bloom in central and northern areas 

Corn belt wheat maintained the 
yield level of the previous month with 
gains in Michigan and Illinois. Weath- 
er during May was favorable with 
fields stooling well and showing good 
color, reflecting the extensive use of 
commercial fertilizer. Smut is present 
over much of the area but damage to 
date has not been serious. Most of 
the acreage is well headed and ma- 
turity is running a little ahead of 
last year 

Pacific Northwest and _ northern 
Rocky Mountain wheat areas received 
welcome rain during May but made 
only minor favorable response as tem- 
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peratures were unseasonally cool 
However, the cool temperatures re- 
duced the rate of plant transpiration 
and minimized the drain of relative- 
ly short soil moisture supplies. Fields 
show considerab‘e variation in stand 
and plant development with most of 
the acreage either jointing or in the 
boot stage 

Production prospects in south cen- 
tral and south Atlantic areas gained 
as the crop pushed to maturity under 
favorable conditions. However, mod- 
erate to heavy rains over much of the 
area as harvest began caused some 
fear that much additional rain would 
materially reduce yields 

A spring wheat crop cf 240 million 
bushels would be 15° below the 1958 
crop but about equal to the 1957 crop 
The indicated 1959 crop if realized 
would be about 8% short of average 
production. Although the yield pet 
planted acre this year is expected to 
be well above average, it is not ex- 
pected to reach the record high 1958 
yield, thus more than offsetting the 
increased acreage farmers expressed 
intentions of planting last March 
Good rains in much of the major 
spring wheat area in late May fol- 
lowed by warmer weather helped off- 
set early May setbacks from cold dry 
weather. By June spring wheat pros- 
pects appeared to be above 
Some areas received more rain the 
first week of June to further imprcve 
1959 crop prospects 


average 


Durum wheat production in 1959 is 
expected to total 22.2 million bushels, 
about equal to the 1958 crop but 
much below the durum crops of the 
preceding 21 years excluding the 
small crops of 1953-1954-1955. In 1958 
durum wheat production was 22 1 
million bushels and the average pr 
duction is 29.4 million bushels 

Production of spring wheat other 
than durum, based on June 1 condi 
tions, is indicated at 218 million bush 
els, compared to 260 million bushels 
produced in 1958 and the 1948-57 av- 
erage production of 231 million 
bushels 

The condition of rye was reported 
at 84% of normal on June 1, the same 
is on April and May 1, five points 
below a year earlier but three points 
above average. The condition of rye 
was improved or unchanged in about 
three-fifths of the rye producing 
states but decreases in some of the 
more important rye producing 
offset gains elsewhere 


states 


Cesta Bites Group 


Elects Officers 


CHICAGO—Lester R. Bailey, Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Chicago, was elected 
president of the Chicago chapter of 
the Grain Elevator & Processing Su- 
perintendents at the annual outing of 
the organization at the Midlothian 
Country Club in Chicago recently 
More than 50 members and guests at- 
tended the meeting and dinner 

Other officers elected are: Edward 
A. Roelle, A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, first vice president; Ed- 
win J. Wallin, Wallin Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, second vice president, and Roger 


C. R. McCotter, 


Insurance Company 


Board Chairman, Dies 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—C. R. Me- 
Cotter, chairman of the board of the 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co 
died June 12 at Methodist Hospital 
in Indianapolis where he had under- 
gone surgery two weeks ago. He was 
75 years of age 
Mr. McCotter began his insurance 
reer at Indianapolis in 1905 when 
he joined Grain Dealers Mutual as a 
fieldman. Later he was manager of 
the company’s southwestern office at 
Kansas City, and manage! 
at Omaha where he served for 25 

On his election as president in 
1942 he returned to Indianapolis to 
head the company during a period of 
marked expansion. In 1953 he was 
made board chairman 

Among industry posts Mr. McCot 
ter has held are the presidency of 
the American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters; president 
of the Association of Mill and Eleva 
tor Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
and vice president and director of the 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance 
Active in civic affairs, Mr. McCotter 
was a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Indianapolis Young Men's 
Christian Assn a director of the 
United Fund of Indianapolis in 1957 
also a member of the city’s Citizens 
Advisory Committee and the Indian 
apolis Safety Council 
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Chicago, and Adolph Swendsen, Car- 
OTTO MADSEN gill, Inc., Chicago. 

FLOUR IMPORTERS Fred Adams, Imperial Belting Co., 

' Chicago, won the low net to take the 

golfing award. Several other prizes 
were awarded to the ladies present. 
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wheat is high in moisture and so 


far has averaged low in protein, ex- 
cept for occasional cars. Some opin- 
ion is that the protein in this area 
is lower than last year. Others think 
it is about the same 

It is too early to tell much about 
the baking quality of new wheat. 


teports on baking quality have come 
from some of the earlier sections in 
Texas and southern Oklahoma. In the 
Texas area the crop is showing some- 
what higher protein and improved 
baking quality compared with early 
receipts a year In southern 
Oklahoma, the wheats tested far 
average lower in protein than a year 
In the southwestern part of the 
there have been many higher 
protein samples received, along with 


ago 


SO 


ivo 


state 
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others that range down to 10%. Bak- 
ing quality in this area appears good 
and follows the protein level con- 
sistently. In the south central sec- 
tion more wheat is showing lighter 
test weight and lower protein than 
a year ago. 


Spring Wheat Crop 
Hampered by Winds, 
High Temperatures 


MINNEAPOLIS 
and high 


winds 
the 
renewed 


Strong 
temperatures over 
spring wheat region have 
the threat of drouth and posed a 
serious danger to the growing crop 
Gusts and flurries which swept across 


the area dried surface moisture 
which was only fair at best—-and 
slowed the growth of small plants. 


According to reports from line ele- 


vator operators, general crop pros- 
pects in the south and central part 
of North Dakota and central and 


northeastern South Dakota end west 
central Minnesota “slipped some” in 
the week ending June 15. As a re- 
sult, conditions over these regions 
are now only fair to poor. The same 
appears to be true of southwestern 
North Dakota. The only places in 
the spring wheat belt where the out- 
look seems improved is the 
Red River Valley 

Wheat growth the 
area now ranges up to 20 in. in some 
fields. The condition, however, ranges 
all the way from poor in the driest 
areas to fairly good where rains were 
more plentiful earlier in the season 


across 


across general 


Subsoil moisture still remains only 
fair, at best, over most of the spring 


wheat region. Surface moisture will 
need immediate replenishing if 
growth is to proceed at a normal 
pace 


Western Canadian 


Crop Prospects 
Remain Good 


WINNIPEG Despite deficient 
moisture supplies over large 
western Canada’s crop prospects re- 
main surprisingly good at this time 
Moderate rains improved surface 
moisture conditions at many points 
in Saskatchewan, but temperatures 
climbed into the 90's over the week- 
end (June 13-14). With the serious 
lack of sub-soil moisture, any pro- 
longed period of high temperatures 
would cause serious deterioration 
over more than two thirds of the 
seeded acreage in Saskatchewan, a 
good portion of east central Alberta 
and a strip of western Manitoba ex- 
tending from the International Boun- 


areas, 


dary to the northern areas of pro- 
duction 
In other areas of the west, the 


picture is more promising, except in 
eastern Manitoba along the Red Riv- 
er Valley and north into the lake 
country. In these areas, land is 
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water soaked and flooded. Some seed- 
ed acreage is inundated and scat- 
tered localities east of the Red River 
report less than 10% of the crop 
seeded. Good and adequately spaced 
rains from now until maturity could 
produce a bountiful crop, but the 
lateness of the season is causing some 
concern over the possibility of frost 
damage prior to cutting 
Seattered hail damage has 
curred chiefly in Alberta. Grasshop 
pers are hatching rapidly, with early 
hatchings now half grown. In the 
areas of infestation, control meas- 
ures are being taken with insecti- 
cides being used almost exclusively 
for control purposes. The _ infesta- 
tion of cut worms is more pronounced 
than for several years, with the 
greater number of these pests show- 
ing up in Manitoba. Other insects 
are showing up in large numbers 
in special crops, including sugar beet 
webworm, sweet clover weevil and 
sunflower beetle. The beet webworm 
also attacks flax and alfalfa. The 
presence of an extremely heavy in- 
festation of tree aphids is prompt- 
ing crop experts to caution farmers 


oc- 


to watch for outbreaks of grain 
aphids as similar conditions favor 
serious outbreak of the latter. In- 


secticides are being used in greatet! 
quantities to control these numerous 
pests 

Wild oat growth is heavy in all 
three provinces and weeds generally 
show vigorous growth in comparison 
to grains. Spraying operations are 
under way, but generally daytime 
temperatures have not been 
ducive for this operation. 


—— BREAD 


Chase Bag Names 
E. P. Alexander 
To New 


con- 
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Position 


&/7 


EE. P. Alexander W. J. Gosney 

NEW YORK—Chase Bag Co. has 
appointed Eugene P. Alexander as 
sales manager of its paper bag divi- 





sion, With headquarters in New York 
The announcement made by R 
H. Ayers, vice president in charge of 
the division 

Mr. Alexander 
of the Chase sales 
cago 1957 and, 
was manager. He joined the 
firm in Detroit in May, 1948, as a 
sales representative, later serving in 
Cincinnati and manager in 
Detroit. Mr. Alexander is a native 
of Idaho and a veteran of service in 
the U.S. Navy 

William J. Gosney, a repre- 
sentative for Chase in Chicago since 
1956, succeeds Mr. Alexander as man- 
ager of that office. He has been 
with the firm for 10 years in Kansas 
City, Buffalo and Pittsburgh. He is 
a native of Kansas City and attend- 
ed the University of Missouri 


BREA s 


was 


been manage! 
office in Chi- 
prior to that, 


has 


since 


sales 


as sales 


sales 


CONSULTANTS 
MILWAUKEE 
Bina-Haeuser 

lations firm 


Werner-Shinners- 
Milwaukee public re- 
has been retained by 
and Products Co. as 


Red Star Yeast 
consultants 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


Let Ross, Inc., handle sale of your milling 
equipment and properties large or small 
anywhere. Largest machinery dealer in 
the U. S. on feed, flour, corn and proc- 
essing equipment. No auctions, will sell 
or purchase, immediate personal apprais- 


al, highest prices. Complete plants, many 
items needed now. Over 2, items in 
stock. If it's mill machinery 
Call — Write 
ROSS, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. JA 8-2132 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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ELEVATOR 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


WANTED 


J-T Grain Co., Jamestown, N. D., and 
G.F. Grain Co., at Grand Forks, N. D., 
will each have an opening for a quali- 
fied elevator superintendent. We would 
like men with a background of han- 
dling northern grain and flat storage 
experience. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Contact: R. H. Magerkurth, 
1104 First Notional Bank Building, To- 
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I HE SEAWAY didn’t become a reality back in 1934 despite the efforts 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt as reported in the above copy of the 
March 25, 1934, issue of the Chicago Herald and Examiner. Now 
later 


25 years 
the St. Lawrence Seaway is a reality. Ocean-going ships have already 
reached the port of Duluth at the western end of the Great Lakes, which 


are now being described as the “Eighth Sea.” 


What will be the effect of the seaway on the grain and flour trades* 
It is described by some as a greatly improved route which could have a 
revolutionary effect on the transportation of grain and flour to overseas 
markets, and by others as incapable of taking traffic to any extent from 


other outlets. 


The official opening of the seaway will be June 26. The Northwestern 


Miller of June 23 will be devoted to an examination of the seaway and its 
probable effects on the future. 
Will it, indeed, take business away from the railroads? How will 


Buffalo be affected? Montreal? Toledo? Chicago? Duluth? How about the 
Atlantic Ports? The Pacific? The Gulf? 


The story will be told in words, in figures and in pictures. The story 
will be important for all people engaged in the provision of services 
for the grain and flour export industries. It will be important for 


Miller 


Branch. Offices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 


those industries, too. 
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A seaway edition is only part of The North- 
western Miller editorial services. EACH 
WEEK The Miller brings you the news and 
market. reports of the milling and groin 
industries. Washington news of interest is 
analyzed by a special correspondent, and 
technical developments are covered each 
month in a special production section. Per- 
haps you are not already receiving your 
own copy of The Miller. Subscription rates 
are $4 a year. The Miller is available only 
to persons in and serving the milling and 
grain industries. 











2501 Wayzata Bivd. 


Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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DANNEN COVERS THE MIDLANDS 


top quality milling wheat... . 
X-rayed 
for your protection DANNEN Mt! LL 


















DANNEN 


Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills... . DANNEN MILLS INC 
... Our 22 million bushel J e 













storage capacity consists of 28 GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 

country stations strategically 

situated in the grain belt, and St. Joseph, Mo. Kansas City Omahe 
1009 Corby Bldg 1039 Board of Trade Sas, and & 





our main plant in St. Joseph. 





Phone Adams 3-6/6! Phone Grand |-6212 Phone Market 6616 



























KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 
With W&T Flour Treatment 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won't turn sacks to gold as did the touch 


of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 


careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


-its single line, “one-roof” responsibility its time-tested products 


The Dyox™ Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 
Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength metering the gas not a liquid 

Novadelox™ is used for optimum color removal and best color dress. 
N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition 

Beta-Chlora™ units are used to furnish pin-point pH control. 


King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 
Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Behind the loaf is the flour 
Behind the flour is the mill 


And behind the mill is the wind and the shower 
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And the sun, and the Father’s will 


An Old Gr to S 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


















